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TT: fall of Erzerum is the first great military 
event of 1916. It may fairly be described, 
without exaggerating its importance, as a 

decisive event; that is to say, it almost certainly 

decides the future course of the war in Asia, and in a 

sense unfavourable to Turkey and the Central Empires. 

What the Grand Duke’s immediate plans in this quarter 

may be we have no means of ascertaining at present. 

But he has captured, with extraordinary rapidity, one 

of the greatest fortresses in the Turkish Empire ; and 

Asia Minor, to which Erzerum is the north-eastern gate, 
lies open to the armies which have accomplished this 

feat. One result is inevitable. Turkish military re- 

sources are not unlimited, and already they have been 
severely strained. The new danger, being by far the 
most serious that threatens the Turkish Empire at the 
moment, will attract the greater part, if not the whole, 
of any spare force in men or guns which Enver Pasha 
has to dispose of. There will be no Turkish auxiliaries 
for any attack on Salonica ; the advance on Egypt—if it 
was ever seriously contemplated—will be postponed to 
the Greek Kalends ; and in Mesopotamia as well as in 

Persia the pressure will be appreciably relieved. Russia’s 
Allies owe her not only their congratulations, but a very 
real debt of gratitude for services rendered. 

* * * 

The renewed German activity in the West has been 
considerably extended this week, and the enemy has 
claimed small successes at various points. This exten- 
sion is quite in accordance with the theory that the 
main present object is to revive the morale of the troops 
after the inactivity of the winter months. It has, at any 


rate, no bearing upon the question of the likelihood of a 
serious and large scale offensive, such as many students of 
the war are expecting the German General Staff shortly to 
undertake against us. This expectation appears to have 
a growing number of adherents, but no arguments which 
we have yet seen in support of it dispose of its intrinsic 
improbability. The Germans may be obliged by their 
(comparatively) failing resources to seek “a decision ” 
somewhere, and it must be admitted that no decision 
could be so decisive as one obtained in France. But it is 
difficult to believe that official hopes in Germany still 
include the actual breaking and beating of the British 
and French Armies, and if they do not, then why should 
Germany expend her last reinforcements where the 
chances of enhancing her military prestige are least ? 
* * * 


It was reported the other day “on the evidence of 
prisoners ” that there is a profound division of opinion, 
not only between Germany and her allies, but in the 
highest quarters in Germany itself, as to the wisdom of 
continuing the offensive in any direction whatever. The 
German Ministers are said to be all in favour of assuming 
the defensive on all fronts, whilst the party represented 
by the Crown Prince and Admiral von Tirpitz hold 
another view. The report, if not gospel, is in substance 
exactly what we should expect. On so vital and 
highly debatable a question of war policy there must, 
in the nature of things, be serious differences of opinion 
amongst those who are qualified to express any, and the 
cleavage is quite likely to be on the lines which the report 
suggests. The view alleged to be held by the German 
Ministers must at all events possess its weighty advocates, 
for it represents the only “ safe” policy which is now 
open to Germany ; and Germans who at this stage in the 
war do not desire a “‘ safe’’ policy must be fire-eaters 
indeed. From the point of view of the Allies, however, 
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it is clearly to be desired that the fire-eaters should pre- 

vail. If we can beat Germany at all we shall beat her 

more thoroughly and more quickly for every month that 

she postpones her inevitable assumption of the defensive. 
* * . 

There seems no prospect that the German Govern- 
ment will give up submarining merchantmen at sight, 
since they know that the Allies are short of shipping, 
and that important British imports are already being 
curtailed in consequence. Under one pretext or another 
they will continue the system ; and the only interest of 
their latest pretext is in the fresh facilities which it 
offers to the United States Government for declining to 
resent the slaughter of its nationals, unless it wants to. 
They are to sink all the Allied merchantmen that they 
can on the ground that (1) many of these merchantmen 
carry guns ; (2) some of them are alleged to have used 
their guns to attack submarines before the submarines 
attacked them. On (1) we may observe, that jurists are 
agreed that merchantmen may carry guns for defence ; 
and on (2), that they are equally agreed that for a 
merchantman to attack a war-vessel which has not 
attacked her is a “ war crime’ punishable summarily. 
The first point is so clear that Germany cannot seriously 
expect the Allies to disarm their merchantmen ; nor is 
the American Government likely to make anything 
more than an inspection and limitation of their arma- 
ments the condition of their using American ports. 
But the second point will always be available for 
German excuses. Even though the United States 
declines to admit that the mere possibility of attack by 
a merchantman justifies a submarine in sinking her 
without notice, it will remain open to the German sub- 
marine commander to say that she did actually attack, 
as was said in the Arabic case. The issue will thus be 
made one of evidence, not of principle. Chiefly owing 
to its original weakness in dealing with the Lusitania 
case, the American Administration has been edged into 
rather an awkward position, where it will be difficult 
to prevent the odium of any ultimate rupture from being 
shifted by Berlin to Washington ; while a continuance 
without rupture is sure to mean further outrages upon 
American rights. 

* * * 

The debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday on 
the Air Services ended without apparent result. The 
Government itself could hardly be expected to be 
impressed by the sort of criticism which was directed 
at it. The quality of the whole agitation was well 
illustrated by one of Mr. Tennant’s interruptors. The 
Under-Secretary for War was asking whether Members 
thought it would be a proper thing for aeroplanes to be 
taken away from the Front for the purposes of home 
defence. ‘‘ Order more!”’ cried a vigorous critic. It 
would perhaps be unfair to saddle the ‘“ Unionist War 
Committee ”’ with responsibility for this foolish remark ; 
nevertheless it is typical of the apparent state of mind 
of most of the anti-Government enthusiasts. They must 
know that the orders which have been placed by the 
various belligerent Governments for aeroplanes, as for 
practically every other item of military or naval equip- 
ment, are enormously in excess of the manufacturing 
capacity of the entire world ; and that the problem is a 





question not of ordering more, or even of ordering a 
much greater expansion of our manufacturing capacity— 
for that, owing to the limited supply of skilled labour, is 
not possible—but of securing the proper allocation of the 
available machines and pilots between France, Salonica, 
East Africa, Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the home 
country. Everyone is crying for more ; and the chief 
duty of the Government is to take care that it is not 
unduly influenced by Mr. Joynson-Hicks and his friends 
merely because their cries are nearer home and more 
embarrassing than the rest. 
* * * 

This possibility, by the way, seems to us the most 
serious objection to the proposal for the creation of an 
Air Ministry. In any case, the proposal does not appear 
to be very sensible. It might almost as wisely be sug- 
gested that, in view of the vast and increasing importance 
of large guns in modern warfare, we ought to create a 
special Gun Ministry to control the organisation of our 
gun power and its distribution between the Grand Fleet, 
the armies in the field, and the needs of home defence. 
A more perfect co-ordination of the efforts of the War 
Office and the Admiralty in the matter of designing 
aeroplanes is probably desirable, though even here, as Mr. 
Balfour pointed out, there is a good deal to be said during 
the present experimental stage for competition between 
two Departments. But that the naval and military 
authorities must retain separate control of the use of 
their aeroplanes, as of their guns, is surely self-evident. 
The most vicious feature, however, as we have sug- 
gested, of the proposal for an Air Ministry is that such a 
Department, being only indirectly connected with our 
combatant forces on land and sea, would almost in- 
evitably be unduly sensitive to political influences, and 
devote its main attention to home defence. It is not 
that home defence does not matter, but that, to be really 
effective, it would absorb a host of machines and pilots 
altogether out of proportion to its importance. 

* * * 

The official denial issued last week with regard to 
certain terms of peace reported to have been offered to 
Belgium by Germany has been followed this week by 
the announcement of the terms which the Allies under- 
take to secure for Belgium. As far as this country is 
concerned the complete reinstatement of Belgium has 
always been publicly avowed as one of the primary 
objects of the war. But the solemn terms of this new 
pledge and the formal circumstances in which it was 
presented to the Belgian Government by the repre- 
sentatives of all the Allied Powers, including even Italy 
and Japan, give it a unique importance. It is a guarantee 
that the Allies “ will not end hostilities until Belgium 
has been restored to her political and economic indepen- 
dence and liberally indemnified for the damage she has 
sustained.” The reference to ‘‘ economic ” independence 
is significant. It implies that under no circumstances 
will the Allies admit any arrangement under which 
Germany might obtain special facilities for her trade 
through the port of Antwerp. The declaration does not 
bind the Allies to fight until Germany pays an indemnity, 
though that is naturally their intention, but it does 
bind them, as absolutely as Governments and nations 
can be bound, not to consider peace until Germany has 
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abandoned the last shred of her pretensions to any more 
western outlet upon the sea than she at present pos- 
sesses. For many reasons this solemn covenant is very 
timely, and it is to be hoped that it will be widely 
published in the German Empire. 
* * * 

We published last week an article suggesting that 
Germany is endeavouring to promote Polish national 
ambitions at Russia’s expense in Lithuania and the 
Ukraine, with a view to securing for herself the control 
of the Baltic coast provinces, whilst at the same time 
creating a sort of tributary buffer State on her inland 
eastern frontier. Later information strongly supports 
this view. The Germans—we are told from an unim- 
peachable source—are specially anxious to promote 
Polish schools in the White Russian districts of Lithu- 
ania (where the Poles are in a tiny minority). Polish 
teachers from Warsaw are allowed to travel to White 
Russia by military trains, and enjoy even the unique 
privilege of crossing the war zone. Considerable num- 
bers of them have gone out, and whole wagon loads of 
Polish books have been sent to White Russia. No 
similar zeal for Polish education has ever been shown by 
the Germans in any part of ethnographic Poland. A 
pamphlet by Dr. Richard Bahr Im besetzten Polen (** In 
Occupied Poland ’’) openly recommends‘support for the 
Polish ambitions in Lithuania and White Russia 
as a means of “ protecting” Germany against a 
Polish-Russian understanding. That certain political 
manceuvres in the White Russian governments are 
seriously feared is also shown by the resolutions pub- 
lished last month by the Ukrainian National Council, 


protesting against Polish ambitions in those districts. 
* * * 





There is something pathetic—we would fain add 
something hopeful—in the yearnings that are continually 
being expressed by members of the governing class for 
a continuance in the future of the suppression of class 
antagonism, which they suppose to have been effected 
by the war. Mr. Walter Long, who supplies the latest 
instance, has been telling an American interviewer that 
the war “ had already almost completely broken down 
class distinction . . . the relations between capital and 
labour were exceedingly harmonious at the present 
moment, and he saw no reason why peace should alter 
that state of affairs; in fact, he thought it would 
intensify it.” We find it hard to understand what Mr. 
Long is thinking about. It is true that strikes are, to 
a large extent, legally prohibited; and that the news- 
papers seldom report them. But they are still occurring. 
In at least two great industrial areas the tension is acute; 
and we see nowhere any diminution of the wide and 
enduring cleavage of economic interests, of means, of 
social habits or of caste prejudices, between the country 
squire or the capitalist millowner on the one hand, and 
the wage-earning labourer or the artisan on the other. 
When international peace comes we shall neither obtain 
nor preserve industrial peace by vaguely yearning for it. 
Master and man now work side by side in amity in the 
trenches; but in the trenches both are serving the State 
and are paid by the State. When they return once more 
to the system under which the profits of employers and 
the wages of workmen are made to depend on the extent 





to which the one class can “ squeeze’ the other's in- 
come, it is idle to hope that “harmonious” relations 
will continue. The very meaning of competition is 
fighting. Is Mr. Long prepared to substitute public 
service at fixed pay for the profit-making system ? 

* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George has published, at a shilling, through 
the Stationery Office, an attractive quarto of 96 pages, 
with nearly two hundred excellent photographs showing 
the different engineering operations on which women 
are now engaged in munition works. This publication 
must have involved no little cost, but will be worth the 
expense many times over if it brings more workers into 
the industry. On the other hand, the Minister of Muni- 
tion’s own Committee on the Health of Munition Workers, 
presided over by Sir George Newmar, has almost simul- 
taneously issued two more memoranda, one on the hours 
of work and the other on the actually existing conditions 
of employment, which present an unattractive side, not 
revealed in Mr. Lloyd George’s photographs. We get 
there a vision of terrible overstrain, of nightwork 
(hitherto illegal) devastating both health and home, of 
“a flagging effort . . . not only unproductive at the 
moment, which . . . has its influence also upon subse- 
quent output ”’ and upon women’s “ unique contribution 
to the State.” Some of these workers, we are told, are 
sixteen or seventeen hours away from home out of each 
twenty-four. In both memoranda the Committee calls 
insistently for greatly improved conditions. Meanwhile 
we cannot learn that the Minister of Munitions has yet 
issued any of the mandatory orders securing to women 
munitions workers even the minimum of £1 per week, 
which Parliament empowered him to issue over a month 
ago. Women in the important Manchester district still 
find their timework wages from 12s. to 15s. per week. 
The enthusiastic amateur who described in the Times, 
of Thursday, her long day’s work at the lathe inciden- 
tally revealed that it was paid for at 3d. per hour ! 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Elections are still 
contested in Ireland, and a rather interesting situation 
has been produced by the vacancy in North Louth. 
An independent candidate, Mr. Hamill, comes forward 
in opposition to the nominee of the Irish Party. Mr. 
Hamill is standing for Home Rule as an immediate 
issue, for Labour, and for the reform of the Irish political 
movement from within. The official candidate is a 
nephew of Mr. Hazleton, M.P., but a stranger to the 
constituency. In bringing forward the name of his 
relative Mr. Hazleton remarked that no one recognised 
more than he the claims which, under certain cireum- 
stances, Nationalists had on the people amongst whom 
they lived. That, however, had not been the foundation 
of the greatness of the Irish Party. The opportunity 
of local candidates would come when an Irish Parliament 
was set up and local knowledge and experience became 
useful. Knowledge and experience it seems, are to 
be qualifications for membership of the Dublin Parlia- 
ment; but genius is required at Westminster. For- 
tunately, the Home Rule Act provides for Irish repre- 
sentation in London. So that, even under Home Rule, 
our great men will still have an opportunity of exercising 
their abilities in the higher sphere. 
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WANTED—AN OPPOSITION ? 


HE opening of a new Session of Parliament this 
week has resurrected the discussion as to the 
need for an organised Opposition. We are 
not inclined to dispute the theoretical advantages of the 
suggestion: indeed, it is not long since we ourselves 
were calling attention to them. But the passage of time 
and the experience of last Session, particularly the latter 
part of it, have shown that the demand, sound in political 
principle as it was and is, embodies rather an ideal than 
a practical proposition. The fundamental principle of 
the British Constitution, and indeed of every other 
constitution that deserves the name, is that the Execu- 
tive should be under the effective and continuous control 
of the representative assembly. The fact that we happen 
to be at war is in itself no reason for the abrogation of 
that principle. On the contrary it is more nécessary 
than ever that the Government should be conducted in 
accordance with the will of the people. Russia, as we 
pointed out last week, has been discovering this. High- 
handed autocracy may in peace-time be a practicable 
form of government ; in war under modern conditions 
it spells disaster, for the simple reason that the exertion 
of the whole strength of a nation requires a degree of 
national unity and common purpose which an autocracy 
can hardly ever hope to secure. The modern conscript 
army and the enormous efforts that are necessary to 
keep it supplied have made the “ strong man ’’—that is, 
the man who has no regard for any will but his own— 
something of an anachronism. If a war government is 
popular as well as “strong” it may succeed ; but it 
must be popular, it must have the conscious and willing 
support of the people behind it in every department of 
its war administration. 

But if the principle of representative government is 
not to be abrogated in war-time it seems clear that its 
practice must be modified ; not because it ought to be 
modified, but because the old peace-time machinery of 
full parliamentary control will not work. The demand 
for an organised Opposition is an endeavour to make it 
work. It is a recognition of the fact that a Parliament 
without organised parties is only a mob and that it can 
no more exercise any real control over the Executive 
than a mob can exercise control over the small body of 
police which shepherds it. The mob may, if it can, 
destroy the police, but that is the only alternative to 
obeying them ; it cannot—until it has organised itself— 
influence them at all or even begin to bargain with them. 
If the House of Commons is to make itself felt in the 
inner counsels of the Coalition Government it must have 
recognised spokesmen whom it is prepared not only to 
applaud but to follow into the division lobbies against 
the Government. And as a corollary to that—in British 
perliamentary practice at all events—the said spokesmen 
must be prepared to form an alternative Government 
and accept full responsibility for the reversal of any 
policy which they have condemned. There is no other 
way known to our political system by which control can 
be exercised by Parliament, because there is no other 
way by which the existence of a Government can be 
threatened. If it happens that the Government is 
divided against itself on some issue, then, whilst that issue 





—— 


is uppermost, Parliament may regain a measure of its 
power ; but such recoveries are only temporary and, as 
it were, accidental. The normal position of the House of 
Commons under a Coalition Government which has 
absorbed the only organised Opposition must be one of 
more or less complete impotence. 

The objections to such a state of affairs are obvious, 
No Government even in war time is so good or so efficient 
as to deserve uncontrolled authority. No matter what 
combination of executive talent it may represent it wil] 
be the better for criticism. There have been many 
occasions during the present war when a wide-awake 
critical Opposition might have been of inestimable 
service to the State. But what would such an Opposi- 
tion have been doing the rest of the time? That seems 
to be a fundamental difficulty. When people demand a 
wide-awake Opposition they are usually thinking of 
some particular issue or some particular occasion on 
which an Opposition would have been useful. They 
overlook the fact that an Opposition if it is to exist at all 
must exist at the wrong moment as well as at the right ; 
that it must oppose not merely as a duty but asa con- 
dition of its very being. It can never afford to be silent. 
It must criticise out of season as well as in season or it 
will cease—as the Unionist Opposition during the first 
six months of the war did in fact cease—to be an effective 
instrument at all. An Opposition which in criticising 
the’ conduct of a great war knew exactly when to speak 
and when to be silent may perhaps be conceived ; but 
it is a purely Utopian conception. If so wise a body of 
men could be found they certainly ought not to remain 
in opposition ; they should be conducting the war. 

The truth is that an effective Opposition to the present 
Government cannot be created, because no one is really 
opposed to the Government’s policy. An organisation 
calling itself an Opposition could therefore only come 
into existence on a palpably artificial basis. It would 
be obliged to make certain assumptions which everybody 
knew to be untrue. This is apparent even in regard to 
those two groups of members of the House of Commons 
who have lately organised themselves into committees 
for the avowed object of securing “‘ the more vigorous 
prosecution of the war.’ The very existence of these 
committees depends upon the assumption that the war 
is not at present being vigorously conducted. Whatever 
the Government do they must continuously indict it on 
the ground of weakness or hesitation, or their raison 
@étre ceases and they must relapse into silence and 
obscurity. There is the further implied assumption, of 
course, that Sir Frederick Banbury and Sir Henry Dalziel 
and Mr. Joynson Hicks are more alive to the needs of 
the situation and more determined to win the war than 
are Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Asquith and Lord Curzon—an 
assumption which has only to be stated to deprive the 
said committees of any serious claims to representative 
authority which they might put forward. 

But the final and conclusive obstacle to the formation 
of any really useful parliamentary Opposition is the fact 
that nearly all the questions of war policy which are 
really important or upon which criticism might be ex- 
pected to arise, are eminently unsuitable for public 
discussion. The blockade question is one case in point. 
The organisation and disposition of the air service is 
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another. On matters of this kind the Government 
cannot publicly defend itself by explaining the full reasons 
for its policy ; for to do so would be to tell the enemy 
exactly what he wants to know. In dealing with critics 
it has therefore only two alternatives. Either it may 
take them into its confidence and thus silence them— 
for they can neither use the information nor ignore it. 
Or it may withhold all information and treat the in- 
evitably misdirected criticism as unworthy of notice. 
In either case the Opposition fails to make good. That 
is a dilemma from which under present conditions there 
is no escape and which seems to set definite limits to the 
possibility of parliamentary contro! over the Cabinet in 
war-time. For the first part of the war we had a futile 
and mostly silent Opposition: then it was absorbed. 
And the same alternative fates—futility or absorption— 
await any future Opposition which may be brought into 
being. 

The conclusion seems to be that whilst we may have 
a certain amount of actual democratic control of the 
Executive in war-time we cannot have what we are 
accustomed to regard as the indispensable machinery of 
democratic control—of which an organised Opposition 
is one feature. The Government may, and to the extent 
of its ability doubtless does, take public opinion into 
account. But its doing so cannot be ensured by the 
normal safeguards of representative government. The 
Cabinet will inevitably be influenced by public opinion, 
partly because most of its members are accustomed to 
be so influenced and have a more or less democratic 
habit of mind and partly because it cannot be blind to 
the necessity in this war of securing the continuous 
support and co-operation of the whole nation. These 
are the only real safeguards we have at present, and if 
they are insufficient we shall certainly gain nothing by 
trying to set up a farcical imitation of the machinery by 
which peace governments are normally controlled. 
There is no Opposition in the country and so there can 
be no Opposition in Parliament ; and the danger of any 
serious attempt to create one is that in all probability it 
would soon show itself to be not merely impotent but 
ridiculous, and would succeed only in destroying the 
last remnants of parliamentary authority. 


ITALY AND.THE ALLIES 


HEN Italy came into the war last summer, 

W most people expected that she would make 
more difference to it than she has. She 

was, and is, a Great Power, with a huge conscript army 
and arsenals much bigger than ours were ; and the only 
foe immediately adjoining her was Austria-Hungary, 
the most war-weakened of all the major belligerents, who 
was already fighting for very life on other fronts. An 
Italian capture of Trieste and Laibach, if not an Italian 
march to Vienna; an Italo-Serb conquest of Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Dalmatia ; or an Italo-British triumph 
at Constantinople—one, if not more than one, of these 
seemed within the power of King Victor Emmanuel’s 
army to push through. Nothing of the kind has hap- 
pened. Only the Trieste stroke has been tried, and it 
18 still incalculably far from succeeding. The Italian 
offensive has been limited to Austria, and it has made 


no perceptible difference to Austro-Hungarian resources 
on other fronts. The number of Austrian troops held 
up is not estimated by the Italians themselves at more 
than 750,000 ; while American correspondents with the 
enemy put it at 250,000. In any case it seems to be 
not very much larger than the watching force which 
Austria has always reckoned to keep on that frontier, 
and its casualties seem to have been relatively small. 
Outside this sphere Italy’s only military enterprise has 
been to send an army corps to Valona. Her naval 
efforts have been confined to the Adriatic (the French 
and British watching the mouth and policing the 
Mediterranean outside); and she has not succeeded in 
preventing the Austrians from retaining virtual com- 
mand of its waters. Even the task of taking the 
Servian army off the Albanian coast had to be performed 
almost entirely by the French and British. 

These at first blush seem small results to have been 
contributed by a Great Power; and we shall all hope 
that they will be eventually augmented. But unless 
we are to do Italy grave injustice, we must allow for her 
immense handicaps, which in England are too little 
appreciated. The worst of these was her pre-war 
frontier. It had scarcely any natural defences, and it 
was within easy reach of the great North Italian cities 
which, far more than Rome, are the real life and strength 
of the nation. For a rough parallel, suppose that Lan- 
eashire, Yorkshire, and Durham were situated in the 
Severn valley, and the Germans were immemorially 
fortified in the marches of Wales. The position of 
Paris, even after the German invasion, is farther from 
the enemy lines than that of Venice or Verona was 
before war started ; and decidedly less vulnerable than 
that of Milan and Turin. Consequently the first pre- 
occupation of General Cadorna was to improve the 
frontier, and push the enemy further off. Unless that 
were done, there was the danger than an Austro- 
German phalanx might be concentrated against some 
weak point in the over-long Italian line, and by a single 
victory, like that at Gorlice, might overwhelm the whole 
North Italian territory. Until it was accomplished, 
Italian military opinion was unwilling to send a single 
Italian soldier out of Italy, since all might be needed as 
reserves against the supreme thrust. 

The danger thus guarded against has been appreciably 
diminished by the frontier advances since the war 
began ; but only the Italian General Staff ean judge 
how far, if at all, this has liberated troops for other 
fronts. The occupation of Valona was, of course, an 
exceptional emergency, the control of that harbour 
having long been rated very high in the scale of Italian 
interests. But the Italian Government had not only 
military handicaps to contend with, nor only the great 
naval handicaps imposed by the geography of the 
Adriatic ; there were difficulties of national psychology 
and difficulties of politics. The Italians are a southern 
and mercurial people, very susceptible of enthusiasm 
and liable to depression, and the one risk which above all 
could not be courted was that of reverses at the outset. 
Moreover, their national unity is recent, and they have 
not, like the French or the English, a long tradition of 
success daringly won and losses stoically surmounted 
from which to draw strength in dark moments. When 
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one adds that the Government which declared war 
had not directly controlled the majority of the Chamber, 
and that its regular controller, Signor Giolitti, was 
against the war policy, the risk of a revulsion, such as 
would be worked for by the deeply-rooted German com- 
mercial influences in Lombardy and Piedmont, becomes 
easy to see. Only some degree of success could sur- 
mount it ; but it seems now to have been surmounted. 
When Signor Giolitti voted with the majority for 
endorsing the Ministry’s adherence to the London 
compact between the Allies he definitely abandoned his 
chances of going back on the war policy. 

M. Briand’s visit to Rome gives hope that under 
these circumstances Italy may now see her way to 
co-operate more closely with her Allies in the common 
task. The Italian Premier and some of his principal 
colleagues will shortly visit Paris ; and there the chiefs 
of the British Government will join in the conferences 
with them. A fair amount of co-ordination already 
exists in minor matters. The four Departments of 
Munitions, for instance—the British, French, Russian, 
and Italian—appear to have a very comprehensive 
working arrangement, under which competition and 
overlapping are avoided, and there is a good deal of 
pooling and exchange. In economic matters, such as the 
supplies of meat and wheat, our Board of Trade has 
made certain arrargements with Italy besides its far- 
reaching arrangements with France. The question of 
Italian shipping freights, which has given rise to a very 
regrettable amount of anti-British feeling in Italy, is now 
being settled, we hope, by a plan under which the 
British Government requisitions British steamers and 
hands them over to the Italian Government to carry 
coal and wheat at low rates. But all these subjects, 
though intiinsically of great importance, are in a sense 
minor. The major matter in the winning of the war is 
the action of armies, and next to it the stringency of the 
blockade. Will any Italian armies operate next spring 
elsewhere than on the Italian front ? And will the inter- 
dict on German trade, export as well as import, hence- 
forth be as strict in Italy as in the other Allied countries ? 

The latter point appears at last to be secured. The 
considerable amount of purchases from Germany, which 
North Italy has hitherto continued to make through 
Switzerland, is to be stopped. The leakage of sea-borne 
goods smuggled into Germany by the same route (a 
leakage which in the circumstances no action of the 
British Navy could alter) is to be stopped likewise. This 
is satisfactory, though (to be frank) it ought to have been 
done before. What, then, about military action? Here 
it is impossible for the other Allies to do more than 
make friendly suggestions, which Italian statesmen can 
weigh, subject to the advice of their General Staff. 
Popular assertions, in our Press or otherwise, that the 
Italians ‘“‘ ought to’ have made or make this or that 
military expedition in the Balkan peninsula or elsewhere 
are wholly to be deprecated. We must leave no stone 
unturned to increase the determination of the Italian 
people to assist in securing a downright victory. But we 
certainly should not increase it if we took to belittling 
their contribution, suspecting their motives, or dictating 
policy to their Government. At the same time the more 


the respective Governments and their military staffs 
get together in personal and friendly consultation the 
likelier they are to think of fruitful action in concert, 
In this sease M. Briand’s initiative is to be warmly 
welcomed. Indeed, under certain circumstances, jt 
may prove to have been a turning-point in the war. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEMOBILISA- 
TION 


LREADY something like seven millions of men 
A and women belonging to this country—half our 
whole wage-earning population—are harnessed 
to the service of destruction. This total includes, of 
course, not only the combatants themselves, and the 
innumerable army and navy services auxiliary to the 
combatants, but also the three millions of men and 
women who, in civilian garb, are producing commodities 
or engaged in transport, exclusively for the use of the 
combatants. To the economist, such apparently pro- 
ductive workers are as truly harnessed to destruction, so 
far as “‘ wealth”’ is concerned, as are the often hard- 
worked domestic servants of the idlers to idleness. In 
the present case, however, it cannot be helped. Defence 
is more than opulence. What is worth some timely con- 
sideration is how, in due course, we can best arrange for 
the immense industrial dislocation that will be involved 
in shifting these seven millions of men and women from 
the service of destruction to that of production. 

There is, first, the disbhandment—what the War Office 
chooses to term the “ demobilisation ’—of the army. 
This is, apparently, the only part of the problem (though 
it is really less than half of it), to which the Government 
has, so far, given any thought. We learn, from certain 
answers to questions in Parliament, that it has been 
decided, in principle, that the demobilisation must 
necessarily proceed by whole military units (battalions, 
squadrons, etc.) at a time; and that, as the bulk of the 
men have been enlisted only “ for the duration of the 
war,” a very extensive disbandment must be expected, 
whatever may be the state of the Labour Market, within 
a very few weeks of the definite conclusion of peace. 
We cannot learn that any men will be permitted, even if 
they wish it, to remain on, say, for another year. But 
the War Office has, we understand, undertaken to arrange 
for a form relating to each disbanded man (giving his 
address, his age, and his occupation) to be sent direct to 
the Labour Exchange for the district to which he elects 
to go, several weeks before the actual disbandment, in 
order that efforts may be made to have a situation ready 
for him. Some of the Trade Unions are thinking of 
asking that a similar form, with a like purpose, should be 
sent to the heed office of any Trade Union of which the 
man may voluntarily state that he is a member. The 
disbandment will usually take place at the port of dis- 
embarkation, when each man will receive a free railway 
pass to any station in the British Isles previously chosen 
by him. For four weeks from that date he will be on 
furlough with full pay, and any Separation Allowances 
payable to his wife or other dependants will be continued 
for this period. Nothing seems yet to have been decided 
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about inviting the men to join the Army Reserve, or 
getting them, in some way, to remain available as a 
reserve force. Every man is to be given a gratuity on 
discharge, the amount and method of payment of which 
is not yet settled. After the South African War the 
gratuity was about five or six pounds for a private, and 
it may safely be assumed that no less sum will be 
awarded. How this quite unprecedented amount of 
some twenty millions sterling will be paid has not been 
decided. The mere distribution in cash of so large a sum 
is a formidable and costly operation. Moreover, to pay 
it over to the soldiers and sailors on their arrival at 
Southampton or Folkestone, Chatham or Portsmouth, 
would be too naked an endowment of the local publicans, 
and too scandalous a waste to be tolerated. It is, how- 
ever, a point to which Members of Parliament might well 
direct some attention, before any departmental decision 
is made with insufficient consideration. What seems 
reasonable is that every man should be given, with his 
1ailway pass, a modest viaticum—say of £1—to provide 
for refreshments on his homeward journey. The balance 
had better be paid at his own home. We suggest that 
there is no reason why, in the twentieth century, the 
Army Pay Department should still retain the procedure 
of the cighteenth—why, for instance, such banking 
facilities as are utilised for the officers’ pay should not 
equally be utilised for the men’s gratuities on discharge. 
It would be a simple matter for the Post Office to open a 
special “ soldier’s eccount”’ in the Post Office Savings 
Bank for each of the three or four million men to be dis- 
banded. This would relieve the Army Pay Depart- 
ment of the cost and risk of making three or four million 
separate payments in notes and coin, and enable the War 
Office to discharge its obligations by a single cheque to 

the Postmaster-General. When the disbanded man 

reaches home, he could call at the Labour Exchange to 

learn what situation had been found for him, and at the 

same time receive the Savings Bank book, showing the 

amount of his gratuity standing to his credit. He would 

be free, of course, to withdraw the sum from the local 

Post Office as and when he pleased. It is of no small 

importance to the nation, in more ways than one, that 

some such safe and simple way of distributing this large 

sum with the least possible handling of currency, and 

with the least possible temptation to celebrationary 

expenditure, should be pressed on the War Office 

and the Admiralty. 

Unfortunately it is to be feared that, with the War 
Office throwing huge blocks of men on the Labour 
Market, at the rate, presumably, of hundreds of thou- 
sands every few weeks, the Labour Exchanges will be 
quite unable to find situations for them all. Beyond the 
few tens of thousands whose situations have been re- 
served for them, and, perhaps, a few hundreds of thou- 
sands whom the immediate spurts of industrial activity 
may be expected promptly to absorb, a large number 
may, it is to be feared, have to wait some time before 
getting into civil employment. The resumption of 
wealth production will be slow and painful. This con- 
tingency the Government has faced, to the extent of 
deciding that all disbanded men, whatever their previous 
or prospective occupation, shall be automatically ad- 
mitted, for the period of one year only, to the State 


Unemployment Insurance Scheme, which has hitherto 
been confined to certain trades accounting for only one- 
fifth of the whole wage-earning population. The dis- 
banded men are to be admitted immediately to benefit, 
although it has not yet been stated what the weekly sum 
will be, nor for how many weeks it may be drawn. It 
may be taken, however, as providing not less than the 
present rate of seven shillings per week whilst the man is 
unemployed, up to a maximum of possibly twenty weeks. 
Now, we ought to recognise at once, with all apprecia- 
tion, thet this scheme of the War Office, as far as it goes, 
and within the limits set by War Office precedents, offers 
a reasonable provision for the immediate necessities of 
the disbanded soldiers. Unfortunately, no similar 
provision has yet been made known with regard to the 
other three millions who will be equally suddenly dis- 
banded on the coming of peace—namely, those now at 
work for incredibly long hours, day and night, in the 
manufacture of all the things that are needed to main- 
tain the firing-line. If two or three millions of munition 
workers are suddenly and simultaneously discharged from 
employment, just at the moment when four millions of 
soldiers are seeking work, there will be an industrial 
chaos that will cause enormous trouble. The very “ pre- 
ference for ex-soldiers,’””’ which every Labour Exchange 
is to extend, and which every employer is to be persuaded 
to offer, will make it specially hard for the men and 
women now working for the soldier, and for the substi- 
tutes whom his return will displace, to get any situations 
at all. We suggest that it is imperative that concerted 
arrangements should be made beforehand for the dis- 
charge of the munition workers, at any rate in all the 
establishments that the Government either owns or else 
controls to the extent of not allowing the workers to 
leave their employment—arrangements which, we sug- 
gest, should be on the same lines as those decided on by 
the War Office for the discharged soldiers. All the 
munition workers about to be disbanded should, 
several weeks prior to their discharge, have individual 
forms sent on their behalf to the Labour Exchanges of 
the districts to which they intend to proceed ; they, too, 
should be accorded some breathing space in order to 
resume productive work, and therefore some gratuity ; 
in the interests of getting them as quickly as possible 
back to productive industry, they, too, should be given 
a free railway ticket to any place where their labour can 
be quickly absorbed ; and such of them, also, as have 
not already been compulsorily included in the State 
Unemployment Insurance scheme, ought to be spécially 
admitted to it, whatever their trades, for the suggested 
period of a year. It cannot be too often repeated that, 
apart from the tiny proportion of men whose high earn- 
ings we so constantly hear about, the vast majority of 
these three million munition workers—probably three- 
fourths of the whole—are men or women engaged in 
operations classed as unskilled, where they are not earn- 
ing as much as sixpence per hour. There are still large 
numbers not even getting a pound a week—worth, be it 
remembered, less than half a crown a day was worth 
eighteen months ago. We suggest to the Minister of 
Munitions that it is not too soon for him to get prepared a 
scheme for the demobilisation of the three million men 
and women now fighting in his division of the nation’s 
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forces, as carefully thought out as that of Lord Kitchener 
for the four millions whom he controls. This will leave 
to be considered the problem of how, without fatally 
injurious delay, to find civil employment for the whole 
seven millions. That, however, is another story, to 
which we must return. 


THE TYPICAL GERMAN 


N time of war, it is clear, men feel more than usually 
at liberty to ignore the claims of ordinary intelli- 
gence when speaking about their enemies. They 

confidently make statements about them which would 
be laughed out of court in time of peace. They seem to 
think that to vilify an enemy is a legitimate form of 
patriotism. They forget that to vilify him is the next 
step to whitewashing him. Such fatality is there in 
the swing of the pendulum that the blacker you will 
have your enemy to-day, the whiter he will appear to- 
morrow. That is why justice is so important even in 
one’s judgment of a Crippen. It is sufficient to con- 
demn Crippen for the crimes that he committed without 
accusing him of having also committed all the other 
great crimes of the twentieth century. As a matter of 
fact, had he been accused in this wholesale way his 
obvious innocence in regard to the greater part of the 
charge would have led many people to insist upon his 
innocence even of the murder of which he was guilty. 
The only effective indictment of a criminal is the bare 
truth. Anything more than that, whatever virtuous 
airs it may put on, is mere self-indulgence. 

It is because we wish the indictment of Germany for 
her part in bringing about the present war and her con- 
duct in waging it to be effective that we desire to see it 
kept sane and within the bounds of reason. It seems to 
us better from every point of view to accuse Germany 
of being what she is and of having done what she has 
done, than to accuse her of being what she is not and of 
having done what she has not done. Surely it is more 
important to bear in mind what she has done in Belgium 
than to expend one’s ingenuity in trying to prove that 
she was responsible for the death of Simon de Montfort, 
and was the sinister influence behind the Spanish 
Armada. Yet there are Englishmen—and, no doubt, 
Frenchmen and Russians—to-day busying themselves 
tracing the lineage of Germany through all the criminals 
of history back to Judas, and from Judas, presumably, 
back to Cain. Provided they can make Germany respon- 
sible for yet another crime in history they are happy. 
One would not be astonished to find them gravely 
contending that Judge Jefferies was in German pay, and 
attributing the crimes of Richard III. to an infusion 
of German blood. 

We do not pretend that this kind of extravagance is 
typical of English sentiment about Germany. We are 
thinking only of a small minority of furious persons 
who apparently look on it as a fine thing to see Germany 
not as it is, but as the supreme monster of all time. 
But even among saner people there are many who 
appear to enjoy conjuring up the picture of an unreal 





Germany rather than of the real Germany, because the 
former is of a more unredeemed blackness. During the 
past few days we had two comparative examples of 
this preference for make-believe about Germany. One 
of them occurred during the hearing of a divorce case 
in which a woman who had married a German sued 
for a divorce on the grounds of desertion and cruelty, 
Her counsel, Mr. Cotes-Preedy, was not content to 
describe the husband’s cruelty; if we can accept the 
report of the case in the Daily Telegraph as accurate, 
he went on to suggest that the man’s cruelty to his wife 
was just what might be expected in a German. “ The 
cruelty charged,” he declared, “ was, as might be 
expected from a man of his nationality, of a serious 
character.”” How serious it was may be judged from the 
story of the petitioner, who said that her husband “ had 
struck her with a heavy stick and a poker, knocked her 
teeth out with his fist, endeavoured to throw her over 
the banisters, and had thrown a jug of boiling water over 
her.”” Does Mr. Cotes-Preedy ask us to believe that 
conduct of this kind is “ what might be expected” in 
a typical German home ? Do German husbands throw 
boiling water over their wives or pitch them over the 
banisters or knock out their teeth with the poker to an 
extent which would justify any sane man in regarding 
cruelty of the kind as a national characteristic ? Mr. 
W. H. Dawson, who knows Germany more intimately 
than most Englishmen, has certainly never painted the 
German home in these dark colours. ‘ Marriage,” he 
writes, “‘ may often fall short of an ideal companionship, 
as elsewhere, but, so far as devotion and fidelity go, the 
German husband is as good as any other, if not always 
quite as polished and punctilious as he might be, and 
the idea that a system of domestic tyranny exists in 
Germany does not call for serious notice.”” But there is 
no need to bring proofs to show that Mr. Cotes-Preedy’s 
statement is nonsense, which should not be uttered 
even in war time. Ruthlessness, unscrupulousness and 
cruelty are typical of Germany’s methods of warfare, 
though even here in individual cases we have had 
occasional contradictory glimpses of courtesy, humanity 
and the finer side of human nature. But to suggest that 
the men who are the servants and instruments of a savage 
policy in war are therefore likely to live in an orgy of 
savagery in their homes is to deny the world’s experi- 
ence. Even in the brutal ages of which we read in the 
Old Testament and the Iliad, we are again and again 
struck by the contrast between the public atrocity of 
human beings and their private tenderness. If the 
Trojans or the Jews had been fighting against us to-day, 
what difficulty we would have found in believing in that 
scene in which Hector bids good-bye to Andromache, or 
in that other scene in which David laments over the 
dead body of Jonathan. Some of us might even have 
preferred to conjure up a scene in which Hector tried 
to throw Andromache over the banisters, and David 
knocked Jonathan’s teeth out with a poker. 

What, then, are the typical things in Germany? 
What are the typical things even in German warfare ? 
Belgium and the Lusitania are evidence that ruthless- 


ness is typical of the German policy of conquest. But 
it is difficult to get even soldiers to agree as to what kind 
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of deed is typical of this ruthlessness. We know that it is 
a typical German action to attempt to strike terror by 
the massacre of hostages, and even by an indiscriminate 
slaughter of civilians, male and female, old and young. 
But is it characteristic of them to resort to atrocities to 
as great a degree as possible, or to as small a degree as 
they think will achieve their military object ? This is in 
these days by no means a superfluous question. Thou- 
sands of people may be found wavering between the con- 
clusion that the Germans are devils and the conclusion 
that they are merely human beings possessed by a 
devil which may one day be exorcised. When they lean 
towards the former conclusion, they relate how the 
Germans crucified two Canadians whom they had 
captured, and ask us to accept this as a typical German 
deed. But is it so, or was it the work of fiendish scoun- 
drels who are abnormal even in the German army ? It is 
not honest for anybody to content himself with pre- 
tending that everything unholy that any German does 
is typically German. We must use our sense of truth 
to discover what really are the typical things and what 
the abnormal things. In this way only can we arrive 
at a true idea of what the German mania is from which 
Europe is suffering and how it can be permanently 
cured. 

Many ordinary men and women are even now uncer- 
tain as to what was the typical German attitude to 
world-politics before the outbreak of the war. Clearly 
the ruling classes aimed at making Germany the greatest 
military Power, and after that the greatest naval Power, 
in the world. They believed in winning a “ place in the 
sun” through war. But some people are not content 
with so plain a picture of German ambitions. They ask 
us to accept as typical of German aspirations every mad 
statement which any German has chosen to make in 
recent years. Thus Major-General Sir Alfred Turner 
is reported to have said the other day at the opening of 
an exhibition of the Society of Women Artists : 

In 1907 a book written in the Kaiser’s dominions stated that in a 
few years 80,000,000 of Germans would rule 135,000,000 of non-Germans 
of Europe, that the Germans alone would possess civil rights, and they 
would only allow the non-Germans to perform the more menial offices 
of life. That book was soon discreetly suppressed, but so far as it was 


published it was received with shrieks of delight in Berlin, and it 
showed what was the ideal which the Germans kept before them. 


Now we may admit that a lunatic book of this kind 
was symptomatic of the national egomania of modern 
Germany. But Sir Alfred Turner is only weakening 
the indictment of Germany by exaggeration when he 
asks us to believe that a Europe in which “ the Germans 
alone would possess civil rights, and they would only 
allow the non-Germans to perform the more menial 
offices of life” is anything but a caricature of “ the ideal 
which the Germans kept before them.” Germany’s 

ideal " was much more dangerous, because much more 
within the bounds of possibility. 

But Mr. Cotes-Preedy and Sir Alfred Turner are by no 
means exceptional in their apparent inability to dis- 
tinguish between abnormal things and typical things 
in speaking of an enemy. The line of least resistance in 
such cases is to choose the worst thing and call it the 
typical thing, and in passionate times of crisis we are 
all prone to so easy an error. Even in ordinary times, 
and in regard to our friends, it is the hardest thing in 
the world to discover what is typical and not to improve 
on it with a little exaggeration. What, for instance, is 
the typical Englishman like ? He is an entirely different 
rs ing according as he is seen by a friend or an enemy. 

he picture shows him strong and silent, speaking the 
truth when he speaks at all, a lover of the bath, dis- 





pensing justice to the ends of the earth. The opposite 
picture shows him hypocritical, greedy, grinding the 
faces of the poor with a Bible in his hand, the robber of 
the globe, spreading gin and disease wherever he goes. 
Common sense suggests to us that neither the English- 
man of the pedestal nor the Englishman of hostile 
satirists is the typical Englishman. Human nature is 
too oddly compounded of good and evil to allow either 
so white a saint or so beastly a sinner as a national 
type. No doubt, however, they will both survive as 
“types” for many years to come as a result of our 
passion for the picturesque. This is the passion which 
is responsible for half the falsifications in history. It is 
because Macaulay sought after the picturesque rather 
than the typical things that his judgments on great 
men have been so destructively challenged. Thus he 
represented as characteristic actions of Dr. Johnson's 
the ejaculation of the Lord’s Prayer in the middle of a 
dinner party and a fit of absentmindedness during 
which he stooped down and took off a lady’s shoe. 
Suetonius in the same way wrote historical biography in 
which he heaped anecdote upon anecdote without 
discrimination between what was eccentric and what 
was typical, or even between what was true and what 
was false. And the result is, a strong reaction has set in 
against his portrait of a foul and debauched Tiberius. 
True history, like true art and perhaps true statesman- 
ship, is the discovery of typical things. The exaggera- 
tion of the eccentric and abnormal, with whatever 
earnestness, is mere entertainment and anecdotage. 


IMPERIAL EUGENICS 


IV.—PREVENTIVE EUGENICS. 

Y a racial poison I mean a substance or agency, of 

B whatever nature, which either kills the race 

outright, as in gonorrheeal sterility, or injures 

the offspring through the parent or parents, thus 

originating degeneracy or filial deterioration in formerly 

healthy stocks ; and by preventive eugenics, in analogy 

with preventive medicine, we shall mean all efforts made 
to protect parenthood from such racial poisons. 

Apart from the general encouragement of healthy 
parenthood on broad Imperial grounds, preventive 
eugenics constitutes, in my judgment, the most urgent, 
useful and feasible part of all primary eugenics. It has 
been for the last twelve years, nevertheless, a matter of 
the utmost difficulty to obtain recognition of preventive 
eugenics in this country. Galton himself never so much 
as alluded to or recognised the existence of racial poison- 
ing at all, this being, as we can now demonstrate, the 
great omission from his teaching. For him all eugenics 
was a matter of selection for parenthood among racial 
potentialities tacitly assumed to be inherently unalter- 
able. Hard though it may be, however, for eugenists 
who have had no training in biology or medicine, 
they must either act on the new knowledge which is 
showing that the importance of the racial poisons far 
transcends that of all other departments of eugenics put 
together, or they must be false to their eugenic creed. 
When we find certain racial poisons which kill the race 
outright, in its healthiest stocks as in others, and do so 
on a wholesale scale, we see that any attempts to raise 
or arrest the fall of the birth rate, and to encourage 
parenthood in general, must largely depend upon a 
vigorous campaign of preventive eugenics, so that at 
least those who desire to have children may be capable 
of doing so, in so far as the racial poisons are concerned. 
As for negative eugenics, the recent results of the 
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Wassermann test, already cited, and the recent Conti- 
nental and American works upon parental alcoholism, 
show that, for practical purposes, the need of negative 
eugenics is simply an expression of the neglect of pre- 
ventive eugenics in the past. The idea that we shall 
purify the race from its morbid elements even by the 
most rigorous and absolute segregation or sterilisation 
of unsatisfactory individuals, though practised upon a 
scale undreamt of by anyone, is seen to be mythical. All 
the time new degeneracy is being originated in and 
through the healthy persons whom the purely Darwinian- 
Galtonian idea of selection assumes to be beyond need of 
any protection. 

The restricted number of the racial poisons is one of 
the most remarkable facts in biological medicine. For 
instance, the ancestors of nearly all of us have had 
measles, which in many cases has left damage, permanent 
for the individual, in ear-drums and elsewhere. Yet we 
are none the worse. In a word, the overwhelming 
majority of the accidents, diseases, injuries, poisons, 
which in greater or less degree deteriorate the individual, 
are impotent to degenerate the race; their effects are 
only somatic, not genetic. Otherwise none of us would 
be here ; and to this extent undoubtedly the Lamarckian 
assumption as to the nature of heredity is wrong ; nor is 
it helped either by Darwin’s “ pangenesis,”’ or by Mr. 
J.T. Cunningham’s recent most ingenious revival thereof 
in the hormone theory of heredity. 

So much the more, therefore, is the importance 
attached to those few agents which do injure the next 
generation through the present. For the eugenist their 
nature or modus operandi is unimportant. One may 
be a metallic poison like lead, another an organic poison 
like alcohol, another a parasitic disease like gonorrhcea, 
another a parasitic disease like rheumatic fever, injuring 
not the germ-plasm, but the foetus through its mother. 
Such cases vary widely in nature and in racial signifi- 
cance. The infantile blindness due to gonorrhcea is, for 
instance, not transmissible to the next generation, and 
the same is true of the valvular disease of the foetal heart 
due to maternal rheumatism. Nevertheless, in each of 
these cases the race as represented by the next generation 
is injured through injury or infection of the present. 
The eugenist appeals to the medical profession and to 
public opinion, and declares that the innocent, innumer- 
able, invaluable unborn must be protected, and that, of 
all morbid conditions against which preventive medicine 
fights, the first to be dealt with and abolished should 
surely be those which injure not only the present but 
also future generations. 

As regards the venereal diseases, doubtless a new era 
will be inaugurated by the publication of the Report of 
the Royal Commission, which is now in the printer’s 
hands. At least it may be claimed for eugenics that 
its persistent demand for attention to the needs and 
fate of the unborn has helped to break the horrible 
and murderous conspiracy of silence about those 
diseases. 

According to Sir Ronald Ross, malaria is a racial 
poison, and its introduction into Greece may have been 
responsible, as some recent historians have suggested, 
for Athenian decadence. Meanwhile Great Britain is 
morally responsible for the reduction of malaria in India, 
where the racial vigour of the population may be 
expected to revive, with epoch-making consequences, 
not least for Imperial defence, when we have done our 
duty. 

Lead has been shown by Sir Thomas Oliver and others 
to be a racial poison. The evidence here is clinical and 


—— 


experimental, and incriminates plumbism, both paternal 
and maternal, as in the case of chronic alcoholism, 
though there we now also have microscopic evidence, 
which has not been looked for in the case of lead. The 
sale of diachylon should, of course, be forbidden by law, 
as some of us have been vainly demanding for years, 
This will be one of the demands of the National Birth- 
rate Commission, which is considering its Report at the 
time of writing, in conjunction with that of Lord 
Sydenham’s Commission. 

Possibly other metals, such as mercury, and metalloids, 
such as arsenic and phosphorus, may also act as racial 
poisons, and the same must be true of any known poison 
which is proved to pass through what Dr. Ballantyne 
has taught us all to recognise as the “ placental filter.” 
As regards nicotine, it seems most probable that this 
highly diffusible alkaloid may pass through the placenta, 
and until the contrary is proved it may surely be laid 
down that the expectant mother should not smoke. 

As regards alcohol, it has already been noted that 
conclusive evidence must be such as excludes the possi- 
bility that the stock was defective before the alcohol was 
consumed, and that the inebriety observed was merely 
symptomatic of pre-existing genetic defect, as observed 
by Dr. Caleb Williams sixty years ago. Sir Victor 
Horsley and Dr. Mary D. Sturge have collected a large 
number of data on the influence of parental alcoholism,* 
but I must confess to some disappointment in that these 
authors ignore the fallacy which renders worthless many 
or all of the older records of family histories, where the 
alcoholism is not etiological but symptomatic, not 
cause but effect of the degeneracy. 

There is another fallacy, and a still more serious one. 
As the Royal Commission will again show, alcohol is the 
best ally of the venereal diseases, a fact which should be, 
as it is not, enough to make it abhorred and condemned 
by all who call themselves eugenists. But this associa- 
tion means that, doubtless in very many cases, the 
deplorable family histories which have been put down 
as due to alcoholism are really due to syphilis. As we 
cannot say that the individuals concerned gave negative 
Wassermann reactions, we cannot honestly conclude 
therefrom anything against alcohol in itself. The 
papers read at the First International Eugenics Congress 
and published in Problems of Eugenics, do not meet 
this test; which is not satisfied even by such records as 
that quoted by Dr. Mjéen, where healthy children were 
followed by unhealthy, in a splendid stock, after the 
father became alcoholic. Syphilis may have been at 
work there too ; indeed, nothing is more probable. _ 

Real evidence on this subject is therefore necessarily 
recent and exceptional, as all the vast accumulation of 
data which ignores the two immense fallacies cited must 
be dismissed. In my judgment, the recent work of 
Laitinen in Helsingfors, of Stockard in New York, and, 
above all, of Bertholet in Lausanne, is good and con- 
clusive,} supporting the brief eugenic order, Protect 
parenthood from alcohol, which I have long advocated as 
a counsel based on knowledge and independent of any 
political or fanatical vice. 

The teetotaler who “ does himself well ” need not be 
too certain that his withers are unwrung by the teaching 
of preventive eugenics. My friend Professor Frédéric 
Houssay, of the Sorbonne, showed some years ago that 
to feed fowls solely upon an ample meat diet is to 
exterminate the race in a few generations. Dr. Chalmers 





~ * Alcohol and the Human Body, Chap. XV. (Fifth edition, enlarged 
1915. Macmillan & Co. 1s.) 
+ See British Journal of Inebriety, July, 1915. 
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Watson, in Edinburgh, similarly found gross fatty de- 
generation of the essential cells of the reproductive 
glands in rats well fed on meat only, just as Bertholet 
found the same degeneration in chronic alcoholism. 
More recently, animals fed on ample, suitable diet, 
chemically pure, but artificial, and deprived of its vita- 
mines, have been found to flourish as individuals, but 
to have become sterile. Hence I incline to agree with 
Stockard’s and Bertholet’s teaching, when they suggest, 
from the particular intoxication they have studied, that 
the germ-plasm is not the least but the most sensitive 
tissue in the body to poisons, or starvations, which 
really concern it. An infinite field for future research 
awaits us here. LENs. 


Correspondence 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
“INTELLIGENTSIA” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Mr. Bernard Shaw in his article in your current issue falls 
into the vulgar error of supposing that the only people who possess 
brains are those who have learned the trick of turning them into 
money by spreading them out on paper as thinly as they dare. 
He takes it for granted that no other sort of brain but that of the 
successful “* literary man ”’ exists, thereby overlooking practically 
the whole available supply of the highest type of mental equip- 
ment. For though exceptions are undoubtedly to be found, the 
specifically “‘ literary ’ brain is, as a rule, a second-rate article, 
not necessarily congenitally second rate, but rendered so by 
habitual prostitution. Most successful literary men by the time 
they are successful have lost any faculty they ever possessed for 
hard and sincere thought. They have been so much absorbed in 
the making of their **‘ market ” (is there a successful writer whose 
“ market ” is not his chief preoccupation ?) and in achieving new 
combinations of words and plots and phrases that they have for- 
gotten how to think. It has never paid them to think. And the 
greater their acquired literary facility, the more subtle and per- 
fected their sense of words, the less are they capable of distin- 
guishing between a good phrase and true phrase. They are for 
ever dealing in artificialities, not with things but with imperfect 
verbal representations of things. It is their business in life to 
generalise, and sooner or later their generalisations— intrinsically 
and inevitably inaccurate—become for them truer and more 
important than the facts on which they are supposed to be based. 
(That is probably the root of the literary man’s characteristic vice 
—intellectual insincerity). Some other typical traits which may 
be observed in a developed “ literary ” brain are its impression- 
ability, its lack of discipline, its extreme though often ineffective 
caution in practical affairs, its lack of what common men call 
“ judgment,” and its peculiar power of seizing a single idea or a 
single aspect of an idea, concentrating on it to the exclusion for 
the time being of all other ideas, extracting the last ounce of truth 
or plausibility out of it and then discarding it. The mental history 
of a literary man is commonly that of a series of profound obses- 
sions accidental alike in their origin and their sequence. There is 
also to be observed, in nine cases out of ten, an abnormal, not to 
say morbid, development of personal vanity, intellectual amour 
propre. The ordinary man dislikes admitting himself in the 
wrong: your literary man simply doesn’t do it, he would rather 
go to the stake (ask Mr. Shaw); and that is perhaps of all his 
traits his most serious disqualification for handling any sort of 
important practical affair. 

Itisa subject on which one might enlarge, but this letter will 
be long enough with one further comment on Mr. Shaw’s plea for 

us clever people ” who unfortunately cannot obtain control of 
the war. The war has destroyed many reputations, but I suggest 
that, on the whole, so far no class of men has come out of it so 
poorly as the distinguished literary men who have written about it. 
It is a consoling thought that whatever else happens the prestige 
of “ the literary intelligentsia ” will never again be what it was 
before the war until a generation has grown up that has not known 
the doings and the writings of the past 18 months. 

Until I read Mr. Shaw’s article I had it in my mind that no 
greater misfortune could be conceived for England in this war 
than that its affairs should come under the control of Lord North- 
cliffe. _ I now realise—and in this I believe I am a fairly repre- 
sentative member of the public—that there are people for whom 
(qua statesmen) I have even less respect. If Mr. Shaw’s is the 





only alternative, then in the name of sanity and tolerance and 
gumption and singleness of purpose let us have Lord Northcliffe. 
Yours, ete.., C. R.A. 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMANn. 


Srr,—One day in last June, a minor Minister of the Coalition 
Government entered the smoking-room of a club nominally 
associated with the spread of Liberal principles, and said to a 
friend of mine—also a politician—* That ass (meaning myself) 
met me the other day and asked, ‘ Why didn’t you, instead of 
the Dardanelles episode, send 400,000 men to Alexandretta ? 
That would have decided the war in the Near East.’ As 
though,” added the angry minor Minister, ““ we hadn't got all 
the men we wanted in Egypt!” It appeared he had thought 
Alexandretta was a suburb of Alexandria. It was quite true 
that I did, greatly daring—finding him at my mercy ina first-class 
compartment on a non-stop train—put the question to him, but 
was so rudely snubbed that I dared not go on to explain that an 
alternative Levantine name for this strategic point was Skan- 
deroon ; most likely he would have taken that for the name of 
the latest Révue, and have been further offended by my supposi- 
tion that he was not there with a ministerial party on the first night. 
But there was worse to follow; for my friend, who is also a 
politician and occasionally apologises for my criticisms to minor 
and major Ministers, added, “* So you see, , you once again 
misjudged the Ministry, they have made ample provision for all 
eventualities in Egypt.” Both alike had been educated at either 
Eton or Harrow with the customary Oxford college to follow, and 
both alike were almost wholly ignorant of modern geography, 
though they might have made quite a creditable show in discus- 
sions on the seaports of Cilicia. 

This rather ill-natured anecdote is a fair picture of the “ Intelli- 
gence’ which governs us (by consent), and which almost play- 
fully is seeing how near it can bring the British Empire to the 
verge of the abyss. Why was this young middle-aged man even 
a minor Minister? Because (obviously) his father or his uncle 
in 1904 or 1905 was extremely generous to the Party funds. If 
he and others had not been, Campbell-Bannerman would not 
have swept the country, we should not have had Old Age Pensions, 
Free Trade (in those days absolutely necessary to our welfare), 
far better conditions in South Africa, and much else that makes 
for progress and human happiness. I suppose we have to take 
the rough with the smooth. 

It is, however, extremely rough on the British Empire, and 
more especially on Great Britain and Ireland, that this crisis in 
our fate finds us governed by second-class mediocrities in intelli- 
gence. But how does Mr. Shaw propose to marshal Intelligence 
and save the Empire? Intelligence is divided against itself for 
reasons of bread and butter and social distinction. Take the 
average middle-class man of learning and intelligence : he is too 
poor to get into Parliament, and thence—even if he got there 
through some freakish constituency which actually preferred 
intelligence to beer or a public park—to maintain a large and 
growing-up family. Instead, he hopes to be unchained from 
Ixion’s Wheel by getting through Mr. Asquith’s good will the 
Queen Adelaide Professorship of Political Economy, or the post 
of Librarian to the Charity Commissioners. Therefore he dare not 
so much as greet Mr. Shaw or myself in the street, lest he should be 
seen doing so by an agent of the Press Bureau. One moment one 
is heartened by seeing the attempts of Lord Northcliffe to save 
the country by speaking rudely and directly to Lord Kitchener, 
Mr. Asquith, or Sir Edward Grey ; soon afterwards one is de- 
pressed by realising that Lord Northcliffe is on the side of Com- 
pulsory Greek, a Latin verses examination for Sandhurst, and en- 
tirely opposed to any popular say in foreign policy or any much- 
needed overhauling and reform in our Indian, Colonial and 
Foreign Offices and services. The Chesterton clan may be 
pungent in some criticisms of ministerial indiscretion or inepti- 
tude, but they are cynically reactionary in others ; and so long 
as they mockingly opposed the suffrage for women Mr. Asquith 
was quite content that they should attack the stock exchange 
dabblings of minor Ministers. 

I am not naturally a gloomy person, but although I admit that 
the Empire can only be drawn successfully from out of this vortex 
by placing and maintaining Intelligence at the helm, and further 
admit that there are only perhaps in this Coalition Ministry six 
persons out of twenty-two that an honest jury would qualify as 
intelligent and competent, I despair of Mr. Shaw or anyone else 
being able to mobilise Intelligence in defence of what all intelli- 
gent persons hold most dear. Has not he himself, in his custo- 
mary puckishness, drawn herrings across his own path of reform 
by presenting a view of the causes of the war at its very outset 
which was not wholly consonant with facts or wholly fair to a 
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Foreign Office so entirely without prevision as to be incapable of 
Machiavellianism ? 

Intelligence is kept in chains by the Ministry of every decade, 
partly through a desire on its part for ensured bread and butter 
and boots for the children, and partly through the desire of the 
very few Intelligents free from material wants for a share in the 
honours conferred on politicians.—Y ours, etc., es 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Bernard Shaw wishes to know why the British 
Nation does not during the present emergency make some use of 
the superior intelligence of men like himself, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. H. G. Wells, and other literary men. 
Surely the explanation is that superior intelligence is to be found 
not in the writers, but in the workers who have no time to write. 
At this moment, when the attention of all is concentrated upon 
the war and matters relating to the war, it is more easy than at 
ordinary times to take a man’s intellectual measure. When the 
writer who formerly seemed witty and brilliant discourses on a 
subject in which we are intensely interested, we sometimes be- 
come conscious that his arguments are fallacious, that he lacks 
a sense of responsibility, that he is unable to make a practical 
suggestion, that there is a want of discipline in his mental habits. 

The judge, the administrator, the captain of industry, the 
engineer who has designed the means whereby 75,000,000 gallons 
of water per diem are conveyed from a distance of 75 miles to a 
great city—these are men whose minds are disciplined to think 
clearly because important and far-reaching results depend upon 
the correctness of their thinking. The literary man has no such 
stimulus to think correctly, and so when the crisis comes which 
does not call for wit and cleverness, but for sound judgment, the 
world has no use for him. 

The literary man should take up some useful work, however 
humble, and he will gradually learn to think with accuracy and 
precision, and will acquire in time the wisdom which is able to 
achieve some practical result.—Yours, etc., 

Wiiu1am A. Ross. 

2, Alexandra Mansions, 

Beaufort Street, Chelsea. 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In his lovely account of Mr. Asquith as a dear old nursey 
who is quite upset when the English babes appear to doubt his 
wisdom and sincerity, Mr. Shaw says, “ since war began . . . he 
has not said one word about it in public that he could address to 
Mr. Chesterton or any other Intelligent in private without wink- 
ing.” No doubt the Prime Minister would hesitate long before 
he “tried it on’? with your contributor. But he seems to have 
succeeded pretty well with many others of the Intelligentsia, even 
without winking. Or perhaps it is not he who has hoodwinked 
them, but they who have inspired him (I suggest this in an attempt 
to save their credit as Intelligentsia). Take Mr. Chesterton him- 
self, for instance. Since the war began he has not written one 
word about it which would not lead us to believe that he was now 
the foremost supporter in the Press of the very people who, before 
the war, was engaged in satirising and saltpetring in every 
periodical one picked up. If the “last shilling” was not actually 
coined at Beaconsfield it belongs to a currency on which Mr. 
Chesterton has stamped the imprint of his genius for all time. 
He, at any rate, has a good deal of “‘ use for flapdoodle,” and I 
cannot imagine how any coalition of the Intelligentsia gathered 
together to find a way out of the present bloody morass could 
possibly include an Intelligent whose only watchword for the war 
is “ on with the carnage.”’—Yours, etc., 

B. R. Carter 
(Editor, Trade Unionist). 
21, High Street, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 
Feb. 138th. 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN 

Sir,—The article entitled ‘“‘ Wanted: a Coalition of the 
Intelligentsia * in the last number of Tut New STATESMAN con- 
sists of such a tissue of perversions and misstatements that it 
would take far too long to attempt to unravel them. It is sur- 
prising that any decent paper should consent to publish such a 
mischievous tirade. It is specially surprising in the case of THE 
NEw STATESMAN, which in some excellent articles has shown 
itself fully live to the evil done by the Harmsworth Press in its 
endeavours to sow distrust and suspicion of our leaders, at the 
very time when confidence and trust are pre-eminently needed to 
give the nation strength to bear its burden with hope and spirit. 








But perhaps you published it as an illustration of your article on 
“* Newspaper Government,” in which you point out its danger and 
futility, apt as it is “‘ to be government by ignorance.” 

The unfortunate vulgarity of feeling that on occasions shows 
itself in the productions of Mr. G. B. Shaw—his tone of cheapen- 
ing emotion, of jibing at any lofty and impassioned expression of 
feeling, and of suggesting low and mean motives in the speaker— 
probably renders him really incapable of understanding and 
estimating the character of an English gentleman. But though 
this may explain his attack on Mr. Asquith, it cannot be accepted 
as an excuse, for a man who assumes the role of a judge is bound 
to try to state the facts fairly. Even Mr. Shaw’s love of mischief. 
making must surely by this time be sated. Could not you, sir, 
prevail upon him never again to write a signed article until the war 
is over? ‘You would merit much gratitude.—Y ours, ete., 

E. J.C. 


AFTER-WAR TRADE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The country is being inundated with newspaper articles 
and correspondence on trade after the war, most of them recom- 
mending more or less drastic forms of protection, and a number 
of Chambers of Commerce have followed suit. To quote a 
criticism of Ruskin’s, they seem to be “ wrong with the intense 
wrongness which only an honest man can achieve who has taken 
a false turn of thought in the outset, and is following it regardless 
of consequences.” 

The lessons of the war, such as the fall in exchange, the enor- 
mous rise in freights due to the artificial limitation of available 
tonnage, the consequent increase in prices of food-stuffs, and the 
fact that prices have risen equally for foodstuffs produced at 
home with no extortionate freights to bear, are all being forgotten. 

It is suggested that a Customs Union should be formed embrac- 
ing the Allies and our Dominions, who are to give one another a 
marked reciprocal preference over the Central Powers. How this 
could be worked out intelligibly in view of the complicated tariffs 
already existing in France, Italy, Russia, and our own Dominions, 
tariffs which there is not the slightest appearance of our seeing 
abolished, is a mystery, and all the more so when we remember 
the Chamberlain dictum that there can be no preference without 
a tax on food. The really useful and helpful Zollverein would be 
one which embraced not only the Central Powers and their Allies 
—the wise and far-sighted suggestion of Germany—but all the 
European countries, and gave us complete free trade within a 
Union of the States of Europe, just as there is complete free trade 
within the United States of America. No doubt it will come some 
day and enable Europeans to do as Americans do, turn all their 
energies on to the production of what they can produce best in the 
different parts of the Union and exchange them freely with one 
another. This, of course, would not please men who, as one dis- 
tinguished speaker is reported to have said at the recent Mansion 
House Conference. ‘* place before everything else the smashing of 
Germany—smashing her as a maritime power, as a military 
power, and as a commercial competitor.” I wonder if those who 
speak and write on these lines think that such language is cal- 
culated to hasten a satisfactory peace ? If it were used regarding 
us and there appeared any likelihood of it being made effective, 
is there a single British soldier who would not die in the last 
ditch rather than suspend hostilities until such monstrous claims 
were withdrawn ? 

Tariff reformers seem incapable of remembering that trade and 
commerce are carried on between individual buyers and sellers, 
not between nations ; both buyer and seller find the transactions 
to their advantage, and if left untrammelled by tariffs they would 
always get the best value for their money. To interpose tariffs 
between them simply means increase of cost without any corre- 
sponding benefit to the consumer. 

What is wanted is not protection, but improved methods and 
greater efficiency—what Dr. Helfferich said some years ago that 
Germany had achieved—viz., “ the perfection of technical equip- 
ment and improved organisation of labour ”—and these in turn 
involve improved education, both elementary and technical, and 
in modern languages. Given these we are more than able to hold 
our own in open competition. In the numerous inquiries which 
were started during the Fiscal Reform controversy, it was univer- 
sally admitted that our people were quite equal, to say the least 
of it, to the Germans in point of intelligence and skill, but there 
was a general consensus of opinion that the education of the 
masses and particularly technical education, was superior in 
Germany and America to ours. By all means let us have 8 
Ministry of Commerce and let our consulates abroad be in charge 
of men with business training, able to assist manufacturers and 
merchants at home with information and advice as to the needs 
of their district, instead of these posts being reserved for retired 
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officials and military men completely out of touch with com- 
merce. There would still remain the need for numerous well- 
educated travellers, thoroughly familiar with the businesses of the 
firms employing them and able to speak of them in the languages 
of the countries visited. Their work would be greatly facilitated 
by the long-overdue adoption of the decimal system. The suc- 
cess of German houses not only on the Continent, but in South 
America and elsewhere, is largely due to their circulars, cata- 
logues, and price currents being printed in the language of the 
country, with metric equivalents for weights, measures, and 
values. 

I hope that, instead of listening to retrograde suggestions such 
as are all too common nowadays, the Government will see to it 
that whatever is done in the way of thrift, education subsidies will 
be increased rather than otherwise, especially in connection with 
technical education and the teaching of languages. Surely the 
time is past when an Education Committee—and of such a county 
as Oxford !—should be allowed to resolve, as it was reported to 
have done the other day, that the children of all ages should be 
liberated from school attendance during periods of agricultural 
activity ? And this when there are hundreds of thousands of 
women willing and anxious to help in the present crisis. But, 
after all, there is not much to choose between this and Mr. Montagu 
saving £50,000 a year—nearly fifteen minutes’ war expenditure— 
by closing museums and public galleries !—Yours, etc., 

Glasgow, D. M. STEVENSON. 

February 7th. 


THE LAND COLONISATION SCHEME 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—Is the war to be exploited for the benefit of the land- 
owning interest ? 

One of the issues now being fought out is as to whether or no 
the soil of Great Britain shall be tributary to the German Empire, 
in which case property in land would be of trivial value, if of any. 
The cost of rescuing it from foreign militarism is enormous in 
blood as well as in treasure. Also, although the nation is deter- 
mined to succeed, the expenditure of both may prove very much 
larger. When success has been obtained a large part of the 
money cost must in equity fall upon the owners of property of all 
kinds, that in land certainly not being excluded. 

How does the agrarian project put forth on February 10th fit 
into these facts ? 

1. With a State grant of £2,000,000 to begin with the Board of 
Agriculture is to buy land by agreement. As to this Lord Sel- 
borne’s Committee declares :—‘* We are confident that an appeal 
by the Board to landowners would produce a large number of 
offers to place land at the disposal of the Board for this purpose.” 
Such confidence is well founded. A State Department buying 
land with public money at a time of profuse extravagance in all 
directions would not buy too cheaply. Just now, while the 
question is still undecided as to whether the Germans are to have 
alien on British land values, and before the redemption price has 
been levied by extra taxation, it would be good business for the 
landowner to sell to the State at inflated prices. 

2. But it would be bad business indeed for the ex-service 
men whose rents are to repay the State for any extravagance 
which may have been incurred over its land bargaining. One is 
inclined to ask why the principle of compulsion is to be adopted 
at the expense of the men who are to fight for the safety of the 
land, while the principle of voluntary sale is to be maintained to 
the advantage of landowners and at the expense of the future 
soldier colonists. 

8. For the small-holding system, being handicapped as to 
capital, needs before all things low rents. The proposed central 
farm which is to provide on hire to the tenants horses, imple- 
ments, etc., must do so on a scale which will be costly either to the 
tenants or to the taxpayers, since ploughing, sowing, haymaking 
and reaping, for which such aids are required, need to be done 
within limited periods. Those who have tried small farming 
know that losses result unless one can hire horses, ploughs and 
carts when they are wanted. And with a dozen or more tenants 
clamouring together for the central farm service, in the various 
seasons of urgency, there must either be loss or great expense. I 
have tried it myself and know how one loses at every turn if one 

to wait some one else’s convenience when land ought to be 
ploughed or hay saved or crops harvested. To this it must be 
added that there are many niceties about soils, seasons, growths, 
also about cattle and live stock, which can only be learned with 
some aptitude and many years’ experience. Unless, therefore, 
ex-soldiers can be placed on the land on easy terms as to rent, 
there is the prospect of great hardship and much disappointment. 
That a land colonisation scheme should be proposed on terms 





which are more favourable to landowners than to ex-sailors and 
soldiers is only a proof of the prevalence of the belief that the 
interests of the propertied classes must be conserved whoever else 


suffers.—Y ours, etc., W. Buissarp. 
Bishopsbourne Rectory, Canterbury. 


February 11th. 
RUSSIA AND PERSIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMan. 

Sir,—Will you excuse me answering the article of your Persian 
correspondent in THe New StaTesMan of January ist? As it 
seems, any one-sided view of the matter would prove undesirable. 

It was stated many times that England is fighting for no selfish 
cause indeed. May I venture that the case of unselfishness may 
be equally applied to us and that the future treaty alone will 
prove it? In the case of Persia it would have seemed at least 
unreasonable, from the Allies’ point of view as well, to await the 
results of the German preparations and to wait for raids from 
Persia, say, into Turkestan. 

It would have hampered the cause of Russia as well as that of 
our Allies, and there would be one more fallacy to record. Anyone 
who recently returned from the Persian borders in Turkestan 
would tell that such raids were quite probable. 

There is no need, therefore, suggesting ** spectres ’’ at the feast 
of the Allies, because the ‘* feast,” first of all, is too remote to 
talk about.—Yours, etc., 

Catu. VAVILov. 

Moscow, January 12th 


THE KING STEPHEN INCIDENT 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srtr,—I thank you from my heart for what you wrote last week 
about the action of the skipper and crew of the King Stephen, 
and for your repudiation of the words of the Bishop of London, 
which make me, as a priest, burn with shame.—Y ours, etc., 

Clewer, Windsor. Francis DownToNn. 

February 16th. 


IMPERIAL EUGENICS 
To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Str,—* Lens ” says : ‘‘ One need only refer to the occupational 
distribution of tuberculosis in the Registrar-General’s Annual 
Reports, and notice that the incidence of the disease is always 
highest among the bar-tenders, publicans and others who are 
specially subject to alcoholism.”” May I ask him where in these 
Reports he finds evidence for this statement ?—Yours, etc., 

February 13th. W.A.B. 

[‘‘ Lens” writes :—Perhaps the reference to “* Annua] Reports ” 
was rather too vague, as, unfortunately, the Registrar-General only 
furnishes these figures in the Decennial Supplements to his annual 
reports. Here, for instance, are Dr. Tatham’s figures therein, 
for 1890-91-92. Taking the total deaths of all males at ages 
25-65 as 1,000, the comparative mortality figure for phthisis for 
all occupied males is 214, for tin miners 586, and for inn, hotel 
servants (London) 705. A decade later the order of these, the 
two highest figures, was reversed. In either case the overwhelm- 
ing importance of environment or nurture in the causation of 
pulmonary tuberculosis is demonstrated. See Newsholme, 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, p. 158 (Methuen, 1908), and also the 
same great authority in Alcohol and the Human Body, p. 322 
(Macmillan, 1915).] 


Miscellany 
THE PRUSSIAN’S PROGRESS 


7 AR, in the considered judgment of the late General 
U Sherman, is Hell. The comparison, although it 

begs an exciting question of teleology, is vivid 
and, it would seem, just. There are the outcries and the 
fire and even, in those countries which enjoy the blessings 
of Parliamentary institutions, the worm. But it is nowhere 
suggested, either in sacred or profane revelation, that the 
damned are provided with appropriate reading-matter. 
Now when a miscalculation of the Great General Staff 
as to the train service between Liége and Paris sentenced the 
continent of Europe to a trial by ordeal, there was added to 
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the physical torture of war the intellectual torture of books 
about it. Soldiers, sailors, travellers, and even dons and 
governesses, hastened to adapt the peaceful art of steno- 
graphy to the grim uses of war and brought it, as they say, 
home to those suffering non-combatants who were physically 
unfit to run but were unfortunately still able to read. 
Literary men did their Bit with the mechanical regularity of 
a child saying its Piece, and the cockpit of Europe re-echoed 
with the sound of innumerable writers murmuring con- 
tentedly “ Kiss me, Bernhardi: at least I have done my 
duty.” 

Other wars had seemed tolerable to the belligerents, 
because they were happily ignorant as to what they were 
fighting about. In those days it was satisfying to die for 
those princes of Europe who were said by a philosopher to 
** amuse their own leisure and exercise the courage of their 
subjects in the practice of the military art.” But a war of 
ideas is about as entertaining as a drama of ideas. It is 
unnatural to expect a man to enjoy fighting with a carillon 
of explanation ringing in his ears and indicating precisely 
why, how, where, and with whom he is desired to contend. 
One is not stimulated to fight with beasts at Ephesus by the 
gift of a Natural History and a short guide to the neighbour- 
hood, and it is even less reasonable to expect a footman to 
turn into a foot-soldier because he has read three Lives of 
Frederick the Great, The Love Letters of Helmuth von Moltke, 
and a colour book about Potsdam. It is perfectly proper 
that the people of England should acquire elementary 
information on the subject of Germany, whether they are 
fighting it or not; but it was a trifle undignified to make a 
European war the excuse for a gigantic course of University 
Extension. 

One is unwilling to believe that the Roman parent in the 
Punic Wars was asked to purchase The Confessions of 
Hasdrubal or Hamilcar and the Women He Loved, and it is 
improbable that The Real Joan of Arc would have found an 
extensive sale among the bewildered subjects of Henry VI. 
When Xenophon walked from Baghdad to the Black Sea, 
no Athenian bookseller issued The First Ten Thousand, and 
whilst Garibaldi was conquering Calabria in a four-wheeler, 
the Neapolitans were undisturbed by works upon Lord 
Brougham and his contributions to contemporary traction. 
But in the past sixteen months these things have been 
paralleled and multiplied beyond measure, until the war is 
almost invisible under its own bibliography. The frightful- 
ness of General von Bissing is nothing to that of the average 
English book about his country. The catalogue of German 
wars has been written down in a manner that recalls the 
irreverent comment of Gibbon upon one of his authorities : 
“The coarse and undistinguishing pencil of Ammianus had 
delineated his bloody figures with tedious and disgusting 
accuracy.” One may well regret, now that the autumn of 
our publishing season has deepened into the winter of our 
discontent, that so many persons should have so little to say 
about Prussia beyond what is either trite or Treitschke. 

Literary critics have sometimes attempted to derive 
comfort from the saying of Lewis Carroll that “ the number 
of lunatic books is as finite as the number of lunaties,”’ and 
it would be consoling if one could believe that the supply of 
books on Prussia is commensurate with the rapidly diminish- 
ing supply of Prussians. But in default of this happy 
arrangement, and failing a rational censorship of all matter 
calculated to amuse the enemy, our only hope secms to rest 
in the production of a definitive work which shall exhaust 
the subject without exhausting its readers. From this point 
of view the University of Oxford, which combines the study 
of history with the practice of politics, appears to have done 
all that is required of it. Two of the most popular lecturers 
in the School of Modern History, whose collaboration is a 


pleasing symptom of the party truce, have produced a book* 
which queers once and for all the Prussian pitch. There is 
no excuse, after the combined labours of Messrs. Marriott 
and Grant Robertson, for a continuance of the Saturnalia of 
dancing nonsense that has reeled round the makers of 
Prussia since the finished article committed the supreme 
indiscretion of taking the Jingo song literally. One cannot 
read this quiet and creditable piece of academic history and 
turn again to the inaccurate melodrama of its competitors. 
The Evolution of Prussia explains placidly and with a wealth 
of facts what England is at war with, and it is perhaps as well 
that England should know. The Prussian tradition is not 
strikingly interesting or (to the foreigner) particularly 
inspiring, but it is, for what it is worth, the tradition of the 
enemy. It is at least true to say that this is almost the first 
of English wars in which it has been safe for Englishmen to 
study the other side. If the subjects of George III. had 
known as much about the French Revolution as the subjects 
of George V. have learnt lately about Prussia, the Great War 
would have come to an unfortunate and sudden end in the 
hard winter of 1794. ; 

The successive phases of Prussian history have grown to 
be almost painfully familiar. One begins with an acid 
comment on the indifferent and unlovely quality of the 
North German plain, and one is apt to forget, as that 
blasted heath comes to appear the natural haunt of the 
witches of military brutality and political craft, that Niccolo 
Macchiavelli enjoyed the amenities of the Arno. In any 
case European issues are not decided by questions of subsoil 
and top-dressing, and it may be that the unfriendliness of 
Nature has supplied Prussia with that mass of stubborn 
yokels which is the chief reservoir of its man-power. One 
passes direct by a pardonable transition, which omits the 
mosaic of medizval Germany, to the age of Frederick the 
Great, and one castigates with appropriate severity his 
Silesian and Polish transactions. It is usual to fix the 
making of Prussia in this eventful reign and by a pleasing 
symmetry to juxtapose the incipium Borussie with the 
finis Polonie. The nineteenth century of Prussian history 
is more varied. One opens with the collapse and resurrection 
of the kingdom in face of the French, which separate the 
battle of Jena from the battle of Leipzig and are followed by 
the inexplicable coma of Prussia in the years between 1815 
and 1848. One is then at liberty to study at full length the 
Prussianisation of Germany by war, Zollverein, and treaty. 
That process is probably the most significant fact in modern 
Germany, which is now, as the Emperor William I. remarked, 
‘an extended Prussia.” But it was preceded by a process 
which is of almost equal importance, but is commonly treated 
with absolute neglect. The Prussianisation of Germany 
was mercly the inevitable consequence of the Prussianisation 
of Prussia, and that process was the work of a forgotten king 
who has earned a seat among the Tartaric “ Thrones, 
Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers,” of the Prussian 
hierarchy from which neither Frederick nor Bismarck nor 
General von Bernhardi himself should displace him. Fred- 
erick William I., from whose singularly empty head Prussia 
sprang fully armed, has hardly made that noise in the world 
which he deserves. It is significant that even so careful a 
study as that of Messrs. Marriott and Grant Robertson 
devotes fifty pages to the achievement of Frederick the Great 
and barely ten to the work of Frederick William, which alone 
made it possible. Although Mr. Marriott (or Mr. Grant 
Robertson) admits that his reign was “ the period in which 
all the most unlovely and forbidding qualities of Prussianism 
were scourged into the kingdom,” Mr. Grant Robertson (or 





By J. A.R. 


* The Evolution of Prussia : The Making of an Empire. : 
5s. net. 


Marriott and C. Grant Robertson, C.V.O. Clarendon Press. 
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Mr. Marriott) is permitted to remark “two such kings as 
Frederick William I., and Prussia would have ceased to 
contribute to the world anything but the ethics of Bridewell 
and the lessons of the guard-room”: the comment recalls 
the writings of Macaulay alike by its eloquence and by its 
inaccuracy. The fascination of invective has tempted too 
many writers to forget that Frederick William made 
Prussia. He was followed by Frederick the Great as 
inevitably as Philip of Macedon was followed by Alexander. 
As Philip created the phalanx, so Frederick William created 
the Prussian infantry. His collection of giant grenadiers 
expressed a grotesque taste for human bric a brac and his 
grands soldats de parade aux leurs petits habits bleus et leurs 
cheveux poudrés a blanc entertained his contemporaries, but 
they failed singularly to amuse the next generation in the 
course of the Seven Years’ War. He created the Prussian 
army, and even gave to it a national character by assigning 
to every regiment a Prussian recruiting district, from which 
two-thirds of its strength were drawn: the conception was 
remarkable at a time when every European army was a 
force of paid (and often imported) pugilists. On the side of 
civil administration Frederick William created the centralised 
executive of the Prussian monarchy and baptized it with the 
strikingly national title of General-Ober-Finanz-Kriegs-und- 
Domainen-Directorium. His remarkable blend of languages 
and metaphors (Ich stabilire die Souveraineté wie einen 
Rocher von Bronce) concealed a great truth ; in the army and 
the civil service Frederick William had made the two wheels 
of the Prussian machine. He Prussianised Prussia, and it 
seems almost time that somebody called him a Hun. 

The Prussianisation of Germany is a far simpler, if more 
gradual, process which fills the later half of the nineteenth 
century; but its earlier years are occupied by a curious 
business which almost, but not quite, succeeded in producing 
the Germanisation of Prussia. Between 1815 and 1848 the 
militant agriculturists of Brandenburg were very nearly 
reabsorbed in that German family whose natural occupations 
are the carving of wood and the composition of music. 
Under Frederick William IV., who almost justified Punch’s 
accusations of habitual intemperance by his persistent 
attachment to the medieval ideal, the Prussian almost 
became a mild-eyed German rustic. But the Liberal revo- 
lution of 1848 put an intolerable strain upon the Junker, 
and the generous fever was succeeded by the cold fit of 
Manteuffel until Bismarck restored to Prussia the normal 
circulation of its blood and iron. The historians of Prussia 
have amused their leisure by selecting certain figures as 
typical of that kingdom. One of the most popular for this 
purpose is Frederick the Great, who is constantly decorated 
as an honour with a distinction which he would have resented 
as an insult. But that cosmopolitan was the man of his 
century rather than of his country ; he was equally typical 
of France, of Austria, of Spain, or even of England, because, 
in fact, he was typical of the year 1760. There is a modern 
belief that the qualities of efficiency and organisation are in 
some way Prussian, and the attempt has been made to sum 
up the North German character in the accomplishments of 
its commercial magnates. But the powers of industrial 
organisation in time of war, which should earn for the in- 
genious Herr Ballin the title of the North German Lloyd 
George, are hardly inherited from the Great Elector, and the 
praise of them should be attributed to a somewhat older 
race. The truth is that the business man is not a national 
type: Herr von Gwinner’s attachment is not to the Old 
Mark, but to the new mark. Commercial aptitude is not 
an inherited, but an acquired characteristic, and its inclina- 
tions are as cosmopolitan as those of Mr. Henry Ford, whose 
attempted gift of what Lord Beaconsfield must have called 
“Peace with Rubber” has intrigued the world from Kirk- 


wall to Para. There is only one Prussian type, and he is 
called Bismarck. 

The history of Prussia is the history of its successes, 
but there is perhaps more instruction to be derived 
from the record of its failures. It cannot colonise in 
hot climates: yet it seeks an empire overseas. It cannot 
govern subject races without alienating them as far asunder 
as the Poles: yet it seeks to revise its frontiers within 
Europe. It cannot manipulate a modern constitution : 
yet it claims that the advance of its frontier-shores is the 
march of civilisation. It is a claim that must be denied. 

Puitip GUEDALLA. 


THE SUPERMAN 


ERHAPS the most curious thing about the Superman 
P is that such a fuss is made over him. In England, 
indeed, where we stand so exquisitely aloof from 
the intellectual and emotional movements of the Continent, 
he has never had much of a vogue until lately ; and even so 
it is but a temporary and superficial flutter that he has 
caused, due entirely to the foolish idea that Nietzsche was 
responsible for the war. Abroad it is very different. One is 
almost tempted to think, from the way people talk, that 
belief in the Superman is in a fair way to become the modern 
substitute for religion. He arouses the same sort of passions 
as religion. Sometimes it is fear and hatred. So eminent a 
physicist as Ernst Mach, for instance, can turn aside, in the 
middle of a book on The Analysis of Sensations, to denounce 
him in much the same tones as an official in the time of 
Trajan might have denounced the Early Christians. And 
on the other side he has his poets and preachers ; a solid 
phalanx of them, mostly names that have hardly yet reached 
these shores—Immermann, Lagarde, Hebbel, Hamsun, 
Wilbrandt, Guggelmann—is described by a clever German 
critic, Mr. Leo Berg, in a recently-translated book.* If 
we are to believe Mr. Berg, the Superman has got beyond the 
stage of propaganda by means of words and plays ; he has 
an actual influence on conduct. “I know one individual 
who thinks it belongs to the special rights of the Superman 
to spit about him in company, and to eat greedily with his 
fingers. When this brought him into collision with some of 
his neighbours, who protested violently against this hoggish- 
ness, he appealed proudly to his individuality, and declared 
himself a Nietzschean. . . . Another gives his little boy 
brandy to drink, and, when someone expresses surprise at 
such folly, declares that his boy will be a Superman, and 
must be early trained for that réle.” As may be inferred 
from this passage, Mr. Berg is not himself very sympathetic 
towards the Superman, At the same time he takes him as 
seriously as the most extravagant disciple of Nietzsche 
could desire, with this consequence, among others, that a 
gloomy view of the future appears to him inevitable. If 
ever, he thinks, the stagnant mass of political forces should 
be really set in motion—if ever the politictans begin to 
attack one another on anything more fundamental than 
economic questions and party catchwords—there is no 
doubt that the aristocrats will appeal to Nietzsche as to-day 
they appeal to Christ, and, in the name of God and Zarathus- 
tra, will ‘devise new reactionary laws and privileges of the 
nobility.” To us the prophecy seems quite fantastic. If 
the governing classes are going to increase their power and 
to use it more harshly than they do now, it will not be by 
appealing to a doctrine which they probably will never 
understand and which, if they did understand, they would 
certainly think immoral. 
The fact is that Mr. Berg, like the German lady (her name 


* The Superman in Modern Literature. By Leo Berg. Translated 
from the German. Jarrold. 5s. net. 
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was Charlotte Stieglitz) who committed suicide in order to 
give her husband the great experience which she imagined 
to be the one thing needed to make him a great poet, is 
the victim of that peculiar kind of reverence for ideas which 


seems to be characteristic of the Germans. It is a plodding, 
thick-and-thin kind of reverence, curiously unregulated by 
any sense of proportion. This comes out in his account of 
the genesis of the new God. He was faintly foreshadowed in 
Carlyle and Emerson, with their worship of heroes ; but after 
all the English are a practical people, and what they wor- 
shipped was at bottom just success. The true Superman 
first appears with the Germans: it was in Germany that 
Napoleon was more whole-heartedly adored by men of letters 
than anywhere else, and Germany, with its Barbarossa 
legends, has always been the seed-bed of new movements in 
religion and romance. As we proceed, the Superman starts 
out of every bush ; and they soon cease to be merely Teutonic 
bushes ; even Dostoievski is wrested into a prophet of the 
new gospel. At this point we detect something artificial 
in the whole business. To see in Raskolnikof or the Idiot 
anything even remotely akin to the romantic hero-worship 
from which the modern Superman is born—this is so obvious 
a delirium of theorising that it discredits the whole diagnosis. 
And when at last we find Mr. Berg calmly saying that he 
might have gone much farther back, to Machiavelli, nay, to 
Plato’s philosopher king, it begins to dawn that perhaps no 
specifically modern religion is in question after all, but only 
a more or less universal tendency of human nature. 

The cult of the Great Man has recently been ridiculed by 
Mr. H. G. Wells (or was it the late Mr. Boon ?) as mythologi- 
cal humbug. But human beings will always worship some- 
thing, and it is hard to see what harm is done by idolising 
the eminent (especially if they are dead), unless they happen 
to be particularly undeserving. In our age no doubt this 
tendency has acquired a peculiar poignancy, because it 
has become coloured by our growing sense of personal dulness 
and insignificance. We chafe against the conditions which 
rob the individual of any chance of free initiative and of that 
sense of power which is necessary for full self-development ; 
with the result that the individual, crushed by the mob (a 
cultured mob, or an unwashed, it makes no difference, as 
Mr. Berg well observes), finds a vent for his suppressed im- 
pulses in adoration of some shining being who is supposed 
to have attained a full and free life. Many go farther ; they 
find it possible to keep their spirits up by cultivating—the 
process is in many ways like a religious discipline—a ruthless 
self-sufficiency, a moral hardness, a contempt for their 
particular mob, such as finds its most memorable emotional 
expression in the utterances of Zarathustra. It is ex- 
hilarating, for it feels Godlike, even to play at shutting the 
gates of mercy on mankind. Now the real objection to this 
is not, as Mr. Berg thinks, that it is dangerous, but that it is 
not permanently satisfying. It is not satisfying, because 
men crave for co-operation as much as for self-development. 
But neither is it dangerous. A mob of Supermen would, 
indeed, be intolerable ; but fortunately it is of the essence 
of a Superman that he cannot enter into a mob. And Mr, 
Berg himself thinks that any such solution of “ the great 
question which to-day occupies every serious man ”—the 
question, namely, “‘ how the born ruler is to acquire power ” 
—is impracticable. Why, then, does he scent danger here ? 
Merely, it would seem, because he takes the Superman with 
such portentous seriousness. Probably he would have 


taken him less seriously had he seen that his “ great ques- 
tion” is a pseudo-question—that the problem how that 
mythical creature, the born ruler, the Saviour of Society 
who is strong man and Messiah in one, is to acquire power, 
is as completely out-of-date as Lord Northcliffe himself. 


SYDNEY WATERLOW. 








Drama 
THE ABBEY THEATRE 


HE existence of the Irish theatre has been seriously 
threatened by the war. At one time the players 
were under notice, and Mr. W. B. Yeats had sat 
down to compose a noble letter of farewell. But now Mr. 
St. John Ervine, who has been manager of the enterprise 
during the crisis, assures us that all is safe ; and Mr. Yeats’ 
letter—for alas ! there is no rose without a thorn—must go 
into the waste-paper basket. The danger arose from the 
postponement of the American tours, out of which the 
theatre had drawn in the past its chief means of subsistence. 
There were years during which the company spent most of 
its time in the United States or in England. The war, how- 
ever, obliged the enterprise to stand or fall by the verdict of 
an Irish public, and Mr. Ervine’s statement of the present 
position of affairs is all the more gratifying in the light of this 
consideration. Mr. Ervine has been an innovator and, as 
compared with his predecessors, something of a hustler. The 
theatre now employs for the first time the simple arts of 
advertisement ; little tags are attached to the brief an- 
nouncements of events; we read, for instance, that “ the 
*‘ Abbey ’ is the only theatre in Dublin at which one is certain 
not to see a Revue.” 

We had last season Mr, Lennox Robinson’s play about 
Robert Emmet, The Dreamers, a work of high quality. The 
most important event of the present season has been the pro- 
duction of John Ferguson, Mr. Ervine’s Ulster tragedy. The 
continued postponement(?) of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s O’ Flaherty, 
V.C., has been a great disappointment. There is no censor- 
ship of plays in Ireland ; but it is still persistently rumoured 
that the authorities warned the Abbey management that the 
theatre would be closed if any riots should occur during the 
performance of Mr. Shaw’s comedy. In the speech in which 
he stated that the financial portion of the Abbey was again 
sound, Mr. Ervine made some remarks which show that he 
puts very little faith in the moderation and good sense of the 
Dublin public. The Irish, Mr. Ervine complained, had com- 
pletely lost their sense of reality. What had struck him 
most about Ireland since he came back was the extraordinary 
sensitiveness of the people to criticism. We were inclined to 
take the literary abilities of the Irish people for granted. 
Their literary ability was undisciplined, and expressed itself 
in terms of violence. It could only get back to sanity and 
judgment when society got back to sanity and judgment. 
But at this moment Ireland was a sick nation, very nearly a 
lunatic nation. Mr. Ervine’s diagnosis of Irish ills helps us 
to understand why the Abbey Theatre management hesitated 
to produce O’ Flaherty, V.C. But it is a misleading diagnosis, 
and there was no danger whatever of a popular protest 
against Mr. Shaw’s play. The Unionist or English element 
in Dublin might have objected on the ground that Mr. Shaw’s 
tone was unsuitable to the solemnity of the subject, but it 
was not this element against which Mr. Ervine directed his 
criticisms. The play is said to contain a joke or two. But 
it is not hostile to recruiting; on the contrary O’ Flaherty, 
V.C., lives up to his reputation as a native of the One Bright 
Spot, and encourages in others the spirit of adventure. Of 
what, then, were the Abbey management afraid ? Ireland is 
probably the only belligerent country in Europe which could 
provide from the general public an audience that would enjoy 
just for the play’s sake a play about the war. Mr. Ervine 
must try again. It is true that conditions in Ireland are un- 
favourable to the production of literature ; but this is due 
not (as Mr. Ervine thinks) to a narrow-minded stupidity, nor 
yet to a passionate absorption in puerilities, but to the fact 
that we are a dejected and a half-corrupted people. 

Dublin, February 15th. J. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


EOPLE often complain that booksellers know too little 
P about the goods they sell. If only, the argument is, 
books were sold by men of taste, familiar with their 
contents, the public would buy more good literature: as 
things are, the blind bookseller leads the blind customer. 
There is something in this. An educated bookseller can 
actually educate other people. Many intelligent young 
persons reach the age of twenty-one without having met a 
single ‘person with the habit of good reading, and do not 
“ get on to”’ literature because it has never been suggested 
to them that they will like it. Booksellers may act as 
teachers. There are booksellers, though not many, who 
make a practice of “ nursing ’’ promising young customers, 
gradually cultivating their taste until they become confirmed 
book-lovers and book-buyers. One such complained to me 
not long ago that he had had scores of likely colts taken 
away from him by Lord Kitchener, and did not know how 
many of them would come back. That is an ideal sort of 
man for the trade in modern literature. One might say, in 
fact, that in a perfect world (from the book-buyer’s point of 
view) the dealers in new books would know everything about 
books, and the dealers in old books would know nothing 
whatever about them. The point of this last sub-section is 
obvious, but the other day I had an experience that greatly 
fortified my view. I had often met the secondhand book- 
seller whose learning prevented one from buying anything 
cheap from him ; I have now encountered one whose interest 
in his subject prevented one from buying anything at all. 
* * * 


He was not so much a really learned man as a man with 
what is called “ an inexhaustible fund of information.” It 
is quite possible that if he had had a real rarity in his shop 
he would have known nothing about it. But about the 
promiscuity of his reading there was no doubt. When I 
entered the shop he was seated at a table absorbing something 
that looked as if it might be the Travels of Livingstone or 
Speke. His spectacles were on his forehead, his elbows on the 
table, his hands in his hair; and his beard almost touched 
his book. ‘* Do you mind if I go through ?”’ I said. “ Sair- 
tainly,” he said, betraying his origin. “And what may 
you be interested in?” “Oh... books,” I replied 
vaguely. ‘That is a verra conseederable category,” he 
observed. Was it poetry I liked ? he went on. I murmured 
“ Yes,” and he led me to the place where he kept it. But 
before I had got my fingers on a book he made it evident that 
it was he and not I that was going to have the “ look round.” 
Here, for example, was a volume of Kirke White. Had I ever 
read him? How wonderful was that hymn (quoted at 
length) of his! What a career! He was a butcher’s son 
and a lawyer’s clerk. He had a gift for mathematics, and 
they gave him a sizarship at Cambridge. He would have been 
one of the greatest figures in English literature had he lived. 
Was I interested in Italian books? Well, then, perhaps I 
would like a good copy of (!!!) Z Promessi Sposi. It was 
extraordinary the number of copies of that book which 
must have been printed. But there was no supply without a 
demand. 

* * * 

I tried in vain to check the torrent with some sort of 
remark which, though polite, might, nevertheless, have an 
air of finality. It was no good. My fingers never got beyond 
touching the back of a book before he had taken down 
another, pulled me round, and fixed me with a glittering 
eye for which the Ancient Mariner himself would have been 
tempted to offer a large sum. Godwin, now. Did I like Caleb 








Williams? Yes, of course! But had I read his History 
of England? It was by way of being a reply to Clarendon. 
Clarendon was a great writer. But he was not impartial. 
And the worst of it was that he seemed to be impartial when 
he was most unfair. When he was sacrificing everything for 
his King he little thought how his loyalty would be rewarded. 
He was too moral for Charles II. ; but, what was worse, he 
kept the purse strings too tight. He would not give him 
money for one of his mistresses. Was it Barbara Palmer ? 
No, it was not Barbara Palmer, and it was not Nelly Gwyn. 
At any rate, it was one of them. And when, in the end, the 
grant was made to her, she died before she got the money ! 
* * * 

This appeared to amuse the old man. When he had 
laughed himself out, it was to resume with some work, dated 
1784, which contained a recipe for making a Prime Minister : 
the chief ingredients being hyprocrisy, mendacity, corrup- 
tion, and cant. This opened up a large field of speculation. 
Who was Premier in 1784? Why, of course, it was young 
Billy Pitt! (“ Yes,” I said.) No, it was Rockingham. 
(“ Yes,” I said.) No, it wasn’t; it was Bute. So it proceeded. 
I spent, in all, two hours in that shop ; in the course of which 
time I had stolen glances at about six worthless books. 
For all I know it was as full of gems of purest ray serene as 
are the dark unfathomed caves of ocean. I left without 
making a single purchase, and the proprietor seemed quite 
hurt at this unfriendly response to his attentions. How that 
old man earns his living I don’t know. I think he must have 
private means. But in future I shall have a warmer feeling 
than ever for the sort of red-nosed secondhand bookseller, 
now, unfortunately, not very common, who knows only the 
outsides of books, and who sits smoking on a heap of rubbish 
in the corner of his shop with the air of a tramp resting on a 
roadside pile of stones. 

. * * 

Being at the moment in bed with influenza, I am at once 
incapable of intellectual effort and in need of spiritual 
sustenance. I have therefore been reading a little Theology. 
The more modern works of the kind in my possession are at 
once too profound in thought and too arid in phraseology, 
so I have worked rapidly backwards. One never knows 
what one is going to come across, and in the beginning of 4 
Just Discharge to Dr. Stillingfleet’s Unjust Charge of Idolatry 
Against the Church of Rome with a Discovery of the Vanity of 
his late Defense in his Pretended Answer to a Book Entitled 
Catholicks No Idolaters By way of Dialogue Between Euno- 
mius, a Conformist, and Catharinus, a Nonconformist, I have 
just struck a very pathetic thing. The work was written, I 
believe, by the Catholic controversialist Godden, and pub- 
lished in 1677. At that time it was difficult for Catholics 
to get anything out in England, and this work was published 
at Paris. Hence the unhappy author’s statement about 
“ Errata ”’ : 

The English Press being watch'd of late, as the Orchard of the 

Hesperides was of old, and a necessity arising from thence of making 
use of a Paris Printer, who understands not a word of English, the 
Reader will have no cause to wonder, if he sometimes meet with ant for 
and, bu for but, te for the, is for it, tit for tis, wish for with, etc., and 
oftentimes with false Pointings, words unduly joined, and syllables 
un-artificially divided at the end of lines, as Ro-me, appropria-te, and 
the like. I can assure him, the Correction of the Press cost little less 
pains than the writing of the Treatise. 
In that century a great many English books were printed 
on the Continent, at Paris, Douay, and elsewhere ; and the 
situation thus candidly explained must have been a common 
one. A collection of English books printed abroad, which 
would be interesting for other reasons, might also have an 
added interest as a repository of comic misprints. But my 
disease must have brought me very low that I can spend my 
time thinking of that. SoLomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Strangers’ Wedding. By W. L. Georcr. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 
Three Pretty Men. By Grpert CaAnNAN. Methuen. 6s. 


Mr. George has brought it off this time. When I say 

“‘ this time,”’ I do not mean to imply that he has ever scored 
a failure. To every book of his that I have read there have 
gone great skill, great knowledge of life, great sincerity of 
artistic purpose. I mean only that, whereas his last novel, 
The Second Blooming, contained a “* composite monster ” of 
innumerable qualities, instead of a man, for its hero, the 
hero—the quite ordinary and unheroic hero—of the present 
story is a living and breathing man : the girl he marries is a 
living and breathing girl: the relations between them are 
photographically yet sympathetically true. There are 
innumerable descriptive and revealing touches, and scarcely 
a false touch anywhere. Roger Huncote belongs to a simple 
and frequent, a rather moving and rather irritating, type. 
He is a romantic. 
He was troubled with youth, or rather he had the mind of a boy in 
the body of a man. There lay his secret weakness, the idealism that 
made him the prey of his own ideal. Romantic, he wanted to believe 
what he believed just because he believed it, and it was cricket to go 
on believing it. 
The result of one night’s licence is to turn Roger’s thoughts 
and sentiments towards brotherhood and “ solidarity,” the 
need for coming close to the hideousness of life and working 
among the “poor.” Such a result is quite conceivable : 
what I don’t believe is that Roger would have been so well 
pleased about it. He would surely have suffered remorse, 
the real and incomparable agony of remorse? He takes up 
“* Settlement ”’ work, falls in love with one of the working 
girls who comes to the Settlement, marries her, finds it 
impossible to create a common denominator of two minds, 
two traditions, so unlike—drifts away from her to a woman 
of his own class: and that is all. Not a staggeringly novel 
theme, perhaps, but certainly one which in inexpert hands 
would be dull, or snobbish, or cruel, or inconsequent. It 
depends for its due treatment on just that aggregation of 
subtleties and discernments which Mr. George is so extra- 
ordinarily well qualified to provide. The writing is admir- 
able—free, original, sometimes emotional, sometimes witty. 
“For him Oxford was too living to be the past, too remote 
to be the present ; it was always the shadowy future, like 
the warmth in the neighbourhood of a torch.” “ He saw 
Churton, dark and long as a day without caresses, in the 
embrace of a young woman still longer, it seemed, because 
she was thinner.” ‘“‘ He was the sort of man who can 
believe in the sanctity of the marriage-bond after hearing 
the decree nisi pronounced against him.” In each of these 
pictures there is imagination at work : something is realised, 
definite, concrete. The manners and conversations of the 
Groby*‘family (the family into which Roger marries) are— 
with a single slip, perhaps a slip of the pen—rendered to 
the life : no exaggeration, no “ making copy ” out of them, 
just life. All the odder—to come to my one serious grumble 
— is the conversation between Roger and an Oxford friend 
in the first chapter. Why (I am always asking the question) 
will novelists do this thing? Mr. George knows as well as 
I do that no undergraduate ever framed such a speech in 
ordinary talk as: 

“Though I may not look it, O Cardinal Quixote, I, too, have been 
the home of Seven Devils, and have been visited of all of them. The 


worst of them, I confess, by which I mean the most pleasing, is the 
demon of greediness. In short, I am wasting valuable minutes which 





I intended to pass at the club over the way, where I now crave your 
presence.” 

Conversation, however, is for the most part one of Mr. 
George’s strong points. 


The jealousies and meannesses at 






the Settlement, the humour and goodness too, are minutely 
right—even the sporting parson is real. The crude horrors 
of the wedding ceremony are given relentlessly. But the 
book’s chief virtue is the understanding of the loving—and 
unloving—of the “ wedded strangers.” There is no judgment 
passed, no blame allotted : the gradual making and breaking 
of ties, the hopes, the ardours, the exasperations, the failures, 
are all handled with tenderness, with intimate psychological 
truth—with the perfection of understanding. 

I have a genuine respect for Mr. Cannan’s work. It is 
always sincere, always executed in the light of some large 
and inspiring ideal. But somehow, with me at any rate, it 
generally just misses. I often find Mr. Cannan dull. His 
new book is so close-packed as to be disconcerting. Even 
the conversations are run together into solid blocks instead 
of being paragraphed as conversations normally are, and 
that, though only an external, is typical of the internal 
fault. The writing is at once abrupt and monotonous: it 
is jerky : it gives always the impression that Mr. Cannan is 
lacking in the power to select and present. There is rarely 
any ease or mastery. There is no lack, obviously, of thought 
and emotion—even of profound thought and _ beautiful 
emotion: only it all seems tangled and tortured, it is heavy 
with its own implications, bewildered with its own glimpses 
of reality. The book’s central theme is direct enough— 
were but the treatment the same! The three men are 
brothers, Scotsmen who come to mid-Victorian Thrigsby 
(an identifiable manufacturing town in the north of England) 
as boys, to make their way: Laurie is idealistic, restless, 
intellectual, unsatisfied (‘‘ Whithersoever his affections 
moved it must be towards romance, they must be creative 
and take life and love as their raw material and never merely 
be absorbed by them ”’): Tom is the shy, cold, forceful, 
respectable, successful business man: John strikes out for 
himself, marries early, goes to Australia, returns rich and 
contemptuous. Jamie is, of course, the protagonist, thrown 
into strong relief against Tom : and it is true that out of the 
huddled details of Thrigsby life there does gradually emerge, 
if you have patience to attend upon it, a sharp and strong 
distinction of character. You feel at least that in Mr. 
Cannan’s own mind the distinction is sharp and strong, 
that all his people live in his imagination, are concrete to 
him—only the curiously staccato telling frequently thwarts 
his intention of expression and the reader’s intention of 
understanding. The one thread that is quite distinct in 
the confused pattern is Tibby, half-ward, half-servant to the 
mother of the “ three pretty men.” The description of her 
as Jamie found her in the kitchen the night before his 
unsatisfying wedding with somebody else is the one quite 
clear, effortless, beautiful piece of writing in the book: 

He found Tibby asleep. He stood in the doorway and watched 
her. The shadows fell queerly upon her face and turned it into a 
grotesque. It was like a mask of suffering. The deep-set eyes were 
like black holes. There were deep shadows under her high cheek- 
bones. He thought for one horrid moment that she was dead. Could 
death look so strong, could there be so fierce a willin death? ... He 
thought, without pity, simply, of her life. Day in, day out, drudging, 
serving faithfully an old woman and a foolish man, keeping them from 
the distasteful practices of daily life, with little thanks and rare words 
of encouragement, even of recognition. Ugly, uncouth, of a type to 
call down upon herself the laughter of unworthy men. Yet there was 
a rare spirit in her and an indomitable pride, that should, surely, 
have been broken by such a life. As she lay sleeping and he watched 
her, he saw in her face a beauty such as he had seen upon no other 
face, a serenity, a clear exalted dignity, a lovely proud purity, a con- 
fident knowledge whereby that which had come to him in his agony 
seemed small indeed. There was no room for pity, no need for it, none 
for love, as he had known it, none for that ecstasy which had seemed to 
thrill through all the world. These things were passing and of time. 
There was in Tibby, in that strange mask of hers, the sure knowledge 
of the omnipotence of love. 


Three Pretty Men, in its whole scheme and setting, in its 
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plot, its variety, its local colour, is exceedingly ambitious. 
Mr. Cannan will never err on the side of smallness or cheap- 
ness of effect. If he could master his utterance and get 
his perceptions into perspective, who can say how big he 
might be ? The one thing he could never achieve is success- 
ful mediocrity. GEeraLp GOULD. 


THE USEFUL SCHOOL 
Political Thought in England: the Utilitarians from 
Bentham to J. 8. Mill. By Wiiuram L. Davipson, 
M.A., LL.D. (Home University Library.) Williams & 
Norgate. 1s. net. 

This book is distinctly below the general level of the 
series to which it belongs. Such a series has always the 
difficulty of the double aim: is it meant to initiate the 
ignorant or to interest the connoisseur? The very best 
volumes of the Home University Library succeed in doing 
both—which is a miracle: the good volumes succeed in 
doing one or the other: Dr. Davidson cannot truthfully be 
said to do either. Not that he fails at all points. He 
stresses, properly and effectively, the influence of the 
Utilitarians on politics and law. Bacon, who imagined 
himself to be revolutionising philosophy—a philosophy that, 
in point of fact, he did not understand—succeeded in giving 
a striking impetus to natural science, with whose most im- 
portant conclusions in his own day he was somewhat out of 
touch. The Utilitarians present a not incomparable set of 
paradoxes. They, too, imagined themselves to be philoso- 
phers: they, too, influenced practice in spite of their own 
misunderstandings of their theory : they, too, were somewhat 
out of sympathy with the way in which practice was, 
largely in consequence of their activities, to develop. Of 
all this it is only the bare result that Dr. Davidson treats at 
all adequately. No doubt in one sense that is the most 
important thing. It is far more important to aid democratic 
development than it is to be right about the syllogism or 
the psychological basis of desire. Easy as it is to laugh at 
the Utilitarians, to label them with cheap epithets like 
“ doctrinaire,” they helped to get things done : Dr. Davidson 
tells us succinctly what things, and indicates how. So far 
so good. But surely it was his business to be a little more 
expository and critical. According to the most general as 
well as the most scrupulous of recent trends of thought, the 
Utilitarians were (speaking broadly and ignoring minor 
dubieties and discrepancies) wrong in their psychology, 
their logic, their ethics, and their economics. The minimum 
of discussion which Dr. Davidson allows to these points 
would be misleading to anyone who was wondering whether 
the Utilitarians were worth studying, and must be irritating 
to anyone who has taken the pains to study them. To take 
a very elementary instance : it is the conclusion of psycho- 
logical investigation as well as of normal experience that 
desire is of something, as distinct from the pleasure which 
attends the getting of that thing: since pleasure is the 
consequence of the satisfaction of desire, to make it the motive 
is to put the cart before the horse: apart from this special 
sense of satisfaction, pleasure is merely one motive among 
others. If this be true, the psychological and philosophical 
construction of Utilitarianism collapses like a house of cards : 
yet Dr. Davidson seems barely, if at all, to take this into 
account. It is not as if the matter were a novel or recondite 
one. Bishop Butler pointed out in the preface to his Sermons 
—as against the Epicureans and Hobbes—that to identify 
pleasure with the object of desire is either a tautology or a 
mistake. John Stuart Mill admitted (though, of course, 
he did not know it) the same point when he talked of higher 
and lower pleasures. If pleasure is the one criterion, then 
the only ground on which one pleasure can be preferable to 


another is that it is pleasanter: quantity can be discrimin- 
ated, not moral quality. Every schoolboy knows this, and 
Dr. Davidson does not altogether pass it over; but imagine 
the bewilderment of the schoolboy on meeting such mild 
comment as 

No doubt, this recognition of a qualitative distinction among pleasures 


strengthens the theory of morality ; but that it is logically legitimate, 
on strict utilitarian principles, is not quite obvious. 


Even more striking is the absence of effective criticism 
directed to the famous “ methods of induction,” which— 
apart from their other faults—were not methods of induction. 
These are outlined on pages 170-1, but, as far as we can 
discover, Dr. Davidson ignores their essential weaknesses : 
there is no mention of the fact that the most famous of living 
logicians have shown all these boasted “* methods ” of Mill’s 
to be unconscious variations on our old friend the disjunctive 
proposition. Dr. Davidson, no doubt, is at liberty to differ 
from the most famous of living logicians—but scarcely to 
omit any criticism or justification from his own point of 
view. If it be objected that it is his business to present 
certain theories, not to criticise or justify them, we can only 
reply that he does not think so: he devotes nearly two and 
a half pages—that is, nearly 1 per cent. of the entire book 
—to giving his own specific and individual, but by no means 
original, objections to one particular proposal among the 
many political changes that J. S. Mill advocated. We do 
not forget that the subject is political thought : far from it : 
but in this school particularly the political theory (as Dr. 
Davidson shows) is drawn straight from the ethical and 
psychological : an error in the latter must tend to vitiate the 
former: a eulogy of the former cannot afford to take the 
latter for granted. If it tries to do so, it may be (as in Dr. 
Davidson’s hands it is) pleasantly if rather superficially 
informative : but no account of the “ philosophical radicals ” 
can be really of historical value which does not examine 
their essential habits of mind, and demonstrate that they 
were strong because they were radicals, and weak because 
they were not philosophers. 


NEW WORLDS FOR OLD 


The New Europe. Some Essays in Reconstruction. By 
ARNOLD J. ToynBEE. Dent. 1s. 6d. net. 


The Balkans. A History of Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, 
Rumania, Turkey. By Nevimu Forses, Arnoip J, 
ToynBeEE, D. Mirrany, D. G. Hocartau. Humphrey 
Milford. 5s. net. 


The Balkan League. By I. E. Guesnorr. Murray. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

“* Nationality,” says Mr. Toynbee, in the essays in which 
he seeks to build a new world upon the ruins of the old, “ is a 
‘ will to co-operate,’ and a nation is a group of men bound 
together by the immanence of this impulse in each indivi- 
dual.” This is perhaps as good a definition of the indefinable 
as can be produced within the compass of a grammatical 
sentence. If we turn to the other two books, we can see how 
this “ will to co-operate ” acted in the old Europe and pro- 
duced the ruins which Mr. Toynbee and others so skilfully 
propose to use for their new constructions. For the History 
of the Balkans, to which Mr. Toynbee contributes a very able 
chapter on Greece, lays before the reader in portable and 
readable form the past of those distressed countries which 
seemed for so many centuries to have lost all sense of nation- 
ality, and in the last century to have acquired too much. In 
The Balkan League Mr. Gueshoff, who was, as Prime Minister 
of Bulgaria, a protagonist in all but the final act of the drama 
of 1912 and 1913, gives his version of the tragedy in which 
three nationalities found the will to co-operate in war against 
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a fourth, but lost that will as soon as they began to divide the 
spoils of their successful warfare. 

Mr. Toynbee is rather inclined to treat “ nationality ” as if 
it were a form of chess, the main object of which is to provide 
problems. The connoisseur recognises that the Balkans 
provide the most subtle and insoluble of such problems, and 
none is subtler and more insoluble than that of Macedonia. 
We can, therefore, reeommend anyone who is a connoisseur 
to put up the pieces of this classical problem once more, and, 
under Mr. Gueshoff’s guidance, follow the moves which led to 
the solution—which was no solution—of the Treaty of 
Bucharest. It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that Mr. 
Gueshoff presents only a single side of the problem—the Bul- 
garian side, and therefore, although he shows less blind pre- 
judice and more discrimination than most Balkan controver- 
sialists, the reader would do well to put into the other scale 
some book which takes the Serbian and Greek view (say, The 
Aspirations of Bulgaria, by “ Balkanicus”) and weigh the 
one against the other. 

The history of the Balkans, and particularly of Macedonia, 
leads one to the conviction that Mr. Toynbee’s is one of those 
definitions which sin by omission. No doubt the Serbian, 
the Bulgarian, or the Greek feels his nationality in a will to 
co-operate with other Serbs, Bulgarians, and Greeks, but it is 
a question whether that will did not exist just as much in the 
dark days of Turkish domination when it is customary to say 
that there was no national feeling in the three nations at all. 
Again, if nationality were merely the will to co-operate, one 
would expect that the Bulgar’s national feeling would be 
stronger against the Turk, who thwarted it so long, than 
against the Serb, who was for years a fellow victim : yet, as 
recent events have proved, the exact opposite is the case. 
And the consciousness of nationality is so violent in Bulgar 
and Serb in relation to each other simply because each is 
striving to impose his own nationality upon a territory, 
Macedonia, the inhabitants of which had naturally no will 
to co-operate with either. These facts point to the conclu- 
sion that the active principle of nationality consists not in 
co-operation between co-nationals, but in opposition to non- 
nationals. Nationality in the Balkan sense hardly existed 
in the Englishman before the war, though the will to co- 
operate was just as strong and as conscious in Birmingham 
as in Belgrade: to-day, with our back against the wall and 
forced by the circumstances of war either to impose our will 
upon Germany or to allow her to impose her will upon us, 
we are, for the first time perhaps for a century, all conscious 
of being British. The words in which Mr. Toynbee defines 
nationality—*‘ the will to co-operate ”—seem indeed to be 
more truly a definition of internationalism. The will to co- 
operate increases in proportion to the decrease in the insis- 
tent consciousness of nationality. This is clear from Mr. 
Toynbee’s own solution of what he calls “A Problem in 
Nationality,” the Ukrainian question. His solution is not 
nationalism, but a compromise in which Muscovite and 
Ukrainian would each surrender something of his nationality 
and thereby gain the will to co-operate. And it may be that 
only on similar lines can a solution be found for the “ pro- 
blem ” of the Balkans, or of Europe itself. 


TWICE-TOLD TALES 


Escape, and Other Essays. By A. C. Benson. 
Elder. 6s. net. 
Father Payne. (Anon.) Smith, Elder. 


Smith, 


7s. 6d. net. 


It has been widely and not unnaturally surmised that these 
two books are by the same hand. There is a remarkable 
similarity of style and atmosphere. Father Payne at great 
length discourses Benson’s views, and Mr. Benson’s genius 
is an infinite capacity for talking Payne’s. But Escape, and 
Other Essays show Mr. Benson at his very best, while the 


other book, besides costing cighteenpence more, is only Mr. 
Benson—or some apt and sympathetic, gentle and genial 
writer with a Bensonian mind—at somewhere about the 
middle point of the Bensonian achievement. “ Under which 
name, Bensonian ?” is a question of personal preference : 
for our part, we prefer the way of Escape. All the essays in 
this collection are good—thoughtful, melodiously expressed, 
really helpful in their serenity. No doubt there is a good deal 
of platitude, but it is not cheap and easy platitude. The 
Introduction, dealing directly with the war, is full of things 
as fine in feeling as this : 

Whatever happens, we must try not to be simply the worse for the 
war—morbid, hysterical, beggared of faith and hope, horrified with life. 
That is the worst of evils ; and I believe that it is wholesome to put as 
far as we can our cramped minds in easier postures, and to let our 
spirits have a wider range. ... I have felt, since the war began, a 
certain poison in the air, a tendency towards suspicion and contentious- 
ness and vague hostility. We must exorcise that evil spirit if we can ; 
and I believe it is best laid by letting our minds go back to the old peace 
for a little, and resolving that the new peace which we believe is coming 
shall be of a larger and nobler quality ; we may thus come to appreciate 
the happiness which we enjoyed but had not earned. . . . 


In the essay on Escape, a wider range of meaning is given 
to that word than it will easily bear: spiritual adventure is 
interpreted too much as a going from, too little as a going to. 
But there is much truth in the point of view, much sympathy 
and helpfulness in the expression : 

The man who slays himself is not the man who hates life ; he only 
hates the sorrow and the shame which make unbearable that life which 
he loves only too well. 


One is quite convinced, not merely by the sincerity, but by 
the reality, of such a statement as : 

- . - - I have had more to bear, both by temperament and fortune, 
than my roving cousin ever had to endure ; so that because a life seems 
both sheltered and prosperous, it need not therefore have been without 
its adventures and escapes and its haunting fears. 


It would perhaps be unkind to point the moral of such a 
sentence as: 
Edward Fitzgerald once said that a fault of modern writing was that 


it tried to compress too many good things into a page, and aimed too 
much at omitting the homelier interspaces. 


But, while it does not surprise us to be told that “ the simple, 
kindly, uncalculating, friendly attitude to life is a real 
source of grace and beauty,” we cannot help being grateful 
to Mr. Benson for telling us. It is the nice way he does it. 
There is a good paper on Charm, and a better one on Villages : 
there are many interesting reminiscences and personal 
experiences here recorded. ‘‘ I remember,” says Mr. Benson, 
“being very gently caned, in the company of the present 
Dean of St. Paul’s, for making a small bonfire of old blotting- 
paper ....” Is it pardonable to hope that so robust a 
personality as the Dean of St. Paul’s was not let down quite 
so gently as the Master of Magdalene ? 

The idea of Father Payne is excellent. The Father himself 
is a layman; his title is only a nickname, justified by his 
way of life. For, having known poverty and disappointment, 
and having come rather late in life into a little country estate, 
he gathers round him in a sort of semi-monastic retreat, for 
discussion and training in literature, a small band of young 
men. He is described as “ an absolute autocrat,” but one 
who “ doesn’t preach ” and “ doesn’t fuss.” There is some- 
thing indefinably irritating about his attitude at the begin- 
ning—a sort of suggestion that he has a right to be brusque : 
it says much for the book, which consists of conversations 
verging into monologues, that the irritation is dissipated 
long before the end, and that the Father’s death is really 
moving. “Of Hate,” “Of Certainty,” “Of Cads and 
Pharisees,” “ Of Life-Force ”—these are four subjects taken 
at random from some seventy: all the seventy are treated 
freshly, sincerely, and sympathetically. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 
Schools of To-morrow. By Jonn and Evetyn Dewey. Dent. 5s. net. 


The Industrial and Commercial Schools of the United States and Ger- 
many. By Dr. F.W.Roman. Putnam. 6s. net. 


The Appointment of Teachers in Cities. By Dr. F.W. Barton. Hum- 
phrey Milford. 6s. 6d. net. 


The optimistic Americans are no more satisfied with their schools 
than we are in this more sceptical country. Mr. and Mrs. Dewey give 
us a series of descriptions of picked educational experiments in different 
* schools as they might be ” in the United States, which are strangely 
familiar to us over here, where equally promising achievements are 
made by exceptional teachers. The experienced educational ad- 
ministrator may possibly get some hints on how to apply such methods 
to the common run of teachers and schools. Dr. Ballon presents quite 
a good monograph, summarising all the United States experience on 
the method of appointment of teachers, and sums up in favour of 
selection by the Superintendent of Schools. He does not distinctly 
apply this to the promotion of teachers, but his arguments would cover 
this also. Dr. Roman publishes an expanded doctoral thesis de- 
scribing both the German and the American “ Schools of Commerce ” 
and Technical Institutes—a very instructive monograph, well worth 
the attention of British educational administrators, but marred by the 
absence of an index. 

We have, in the United Kingdom, much to complete in our school 
system—Ireland, in particular, is disgracefully backward in educa- 
tional organisation—but it is doubtful whether the United States is 
not behind, rather than ahead of us. Germany, on the other hand, is 
distinctly ahead of us in vocational training ; and this makes an Ameri- 
can view of German achievements specially useful to us. The battles 
of this war have, so far, been lost on the playing fields of the schools of 
our wealthy and professional classes. We lose because, though we are 
brave, we have not learned to think ; because we have no respect for 
intellect, and because, though we are “ good sportsman,” we don’t 
know how to put in day after day of strenuous intellectual work. The 
first national need, after the present tyranny is past, is for such a 
reconstruction of our secondary and university education as shall turn 
out men (and women) actually trained to intellectual work, and ranking 
sound thinking higher than success at games. This sounds altogether 
beyond our capacity ! 


Master Olof. By Avucust SrrinpBerc. Translated by Epwin 
BsorkMan. Oxford University Press. 6s. 6d. net. 


Strindberg wrote this play when he was 23. He then re-wrote it 
some half dozen times, and finally gave it a completely different form 
in a metrical version. For its first appearance in our language, which 
takes place under the auspices of the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, Mr. Edwin Bjérkman has selected not the final metrical, but the 
first prose version, which, according to competent judges, is the best. 
Unless he has done his work very badly, which there is no reason to 
believe—on the contrary, his translation seems exceptionally skilful— 
it is safe to say that the play hardly justifies the high praise he gives 
to it in his introduction. It is a historical drama with two main 
themes—the victory of Protestantism over Catholicism in Sweden, 
and the character of Olof Pedersson, the protagonist of the Swedish 
Reformation. As amazingly efficient in execution as everything that 
Strindberg was to write, the play is yet just what might be expected 
from a very young man. It shows no great constructive power and no 
deep sense of character. For a historical play to be successful two 
things are necessary : we must feel the clash of opposed forces and we 
must see che conflict mirrored in and springing from the souls of the 
chief actors. Here precisely the young Strindberg fails ; we are told, 
but we do not see, that a new world is being painfully born, nor is the 
sequence of violent events in any inner dramatic connection with the 
characters concerned. His personages are too thin for that, and the 
reason is that he was, as he tells us himself, simply studying various 
aspects of his own psychology. If it is true, as Mr. Bjérkman says, 
that the completion of Master Olof was more epoch-making for Sweden 
than that of Brand was for Norway, the remark only illustrates the 
inferiority of the Swedish to the Norwegian stage. 


The Holy Spirit. By Tuomas Rees. Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Holy Catholic Church, By H.B.Swere. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


Dogma, Fact, and Experience. By A. E. J. Rawiinson. Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Church and Nation. By Witu1am Temrie. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 


These four books all proceed from University men, though the last 
named is by an author whose freedom from the academic outlook is 
more pronounced than his detachment from a certain, perhaps here- 
ditary, over-emphasis of opinion. Mr. Rees is a scholar, and has pro- 
duced a book on one aspect of Christian Theism which gives every sign 


of labour and diligence, and but few of individual insight or enthusiasm. 
His book is emphatically a school book, one without which theological 
students at Welsh Universities will hesitate to approach their exami- 
nations. Dr. Swete and Mr. Rawlinson both suffer from one of the most 
disconcerting of academic defects, an overawareness of lay opinion. 
No doubt the pure academic manner of complete self-sufficiency is 
tiresome ; but the nervous whisper, “ Is any stranger watching us ?” 
is more wearisome still. Dr. Swete has not much of it. But he is 
overaware of his position as an Anglican; he obtrudes it, for instance, 
with disastrous effect in his discussion on the Communion of Saints. 
His sense of his congregation seems to overcome his sense of logical 
conclusion of his argument. Mr. Rawlinson is too aware of the critic, 
and that strange, silent person the intelligent layman of the twentieth 
century. His respect for the last critical position reminds one of the 
nervous attitude taken up by the broad-minded when confronted with 
The Vortex. After all, quite a number of people read the Bible before 
either Schweitser or Kirsopp Lake. Mr. Temple's book is by far the 
most vital and considerable of those before us. He is a little over-em- 
phatic in thought, but that is refreshing after the too obsequious tone of 
much English theology. And he has a very clear idea of the value of a 
pragmatic standard in solving practical problems. It is not that he is 
in the technical sense a “* pragmatist,”’ but he refuses to take refuge from 
facts behind a thin-spun theory. He has not the wide experience, nor 
the persuasive power of Dr. Figgis ; but he is, like that scholar, one of 
the best representatives of the younger school in the Church of England. 


A Study of Indian Economics. By PramarHaNatu BANERJEA. Mac- 
millan. Second edition (revised and considerably enlarged). 
4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Banerjea has produced the best manual, so far, for the Indian 
economic student, and it is good to find it called for in a new edition, 
which has been enlarged to 847 pages. The book is of value also to 
British and American students. It is instructive and interesting to see 
the inferences and proposals of the British economists thoroughly well 
translated into an Indian environment. The author, seeking through- 
out to give fairly the views of conflicting schools, nevertheless feels 
constrained to come out firmly on the side of a great extension of State 
and Municipal action in India, the deliberate development of industries, 
and a careful use of Protective Customs Duties. It may be suggested 
that (following a bad example of the early Victorians, who “ knew no 
better ’’) sufficient attention is not given to the economic importance of 
sanitation in its widest sense. If all India formed a gigantic slave 
estate in private ownership, any prudent proprietor would promptly 
dismiss the manager who impoverished the estate by allowing so 
gigantic a proportion of the “ hands” or “ souls” to be prematurely 
swept off by death. The fact that the average expectation of life of 
the 300 millions of India is only twenty-three years, whereas that of the 
thirty-six millions of England and Wales is forty-eight years, seems to 
indicate that a wise Government would see, in the potentialities of 
lengthening the period of productive efficiency of the whole people, a 
greater “ gold mine,” even, than in irrigation works. One of the merits 
of the book is the very large amount of information that it contains 
about every aspect of Indian economic life. But why do Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. allow it to be issued—in a second edition, too—without 
an index ? 


Maurice Maeterlinck, Poet and Philosopher. By Macponap CLark. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


M. Maeterlinck seems to have been rather frightened by the solemnity 
of Mr. Clark’s essay. Ina letter to Dr. Sarolea he says, “* My admiration 
is aroused by the always kindly and often successful efforts to give 
some cohesion to a scheme of metaphysics and ethics, alas! of neces- 
sity uncertain and variable, like life, each successive stage following 
the last.” In the strict sense of the word we also can admire Mr. 
Clark’s efforts ; but we are afraid they are rather wasted labour. By 
far the most valuable part of M. Maeterlinck’s work was done before 
he dreamt of having a metaphysic or an ethic; and his pontifical 
excursions into the country of the dogmatic philosopher cannot suit- 
ably be compared to the works of the great masters. Still, if the work 
of comparison was to be done, it is well to have it done soberly and 
discreetly. Mr. Clark is an enthusiast, but keeps his eyes open and 
avoids making his subject look ridiculous. 


THE CITY 
T:: principal business on the Stock Markets has been 


in Colonial, French and Japanese Government 
Loans and Copper and Rubber shares, particularly 
the last mentioned. The American market is almost dead, 
the Government office engaged in the purchase of American 
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bonds and stocks having practically taken its place. Financial 
people are awaiting with interest some official announcement 
as to the procedure whereby French-owned securities sale- 
able in London will be exempted from the Treasury restriction 
preventing the sale of any securities which have not been in 
this country since September 30th, 1914. The French 
exchange has been getting worse and worse, and at the time 
of writing it takes 28.04 frs. to purchase a sovereign instead 
of the normal 25.25 frs. It looks as though the French 
Government has in view some method of mobilising securi- 
ties saleable in London in the same way that our own 
Government has mobilised securities saleable in New York, 
with a view to counteracting the continuous depreciation of 
the franc. France is a very large holder of foreign securities, 
but apart from South African gold mining shares, it is doubt- 
ful if any great proportion of these are familiar to the 
British investing public, for in the case of foreign govern- 
ment and municipal loans the French market was sufficiently 
important to justify the creation of a special series for it. 
However, we shall see. Some attention has been paid to 
the shares of Webley & Scott, the well-known revolver 
manufacturers. For twelve years no dividend had been 
paid on the Ordinary shares, but last year 74 per cent. 
was paid, and this year 15 per cent. is distributed, the net 
surplus for 1915 being £61,200, as against £16,300 for 1914 
and £9,500 for 1913. As the company carries forward 
£28,100 as compared with £3,200 a year ago, the war has 
evidently improved its position enormously, and the Govern- 
ment maximum price on revolvers is manifestly not so low 
as to ruin manufacturers. 


* * * 


There have not been many important financial events 
during the week. The Russian Government has issued 
£10,000,000 of bills, due February 21st, 1917, in replace- 
ment of a similar amount of bills which fall due on the 
22nd inst. The issue price was 94 per cent., which is equal 
to a return of £6 7s. 8d. per cent. ; the issue price last year 
was 95. It was a happy coincidence that the announce- 
ment of the forthcoming opening of the Duma synchronised 
with the placing of this Loan. Japan has lent Russia 
£5,000,000, which marks an epoch in the former country’s 
financial relations with the outside world. Of course, such 
a small sum will not go very far towards what Russia is 
obtaining from Japan in the way of munitions, but to that 
extent it means that Japan is accepting payment in Russian 
certificates of indebtedness. Alone among the belligerents, 
Japan is reducing her indebtedness, and the end of the war 
will find her in a most advantageous position, both politically 
and commercially. Copper prices were touched upon in 
these notes on January 29th last. At that time standard 
copper stood at £91 5s. per ton; now it is £107. According 
to the latest accounts, this rise is not so much due to 
American manipulation as to the real scarcity of the refined 
metal, in which persistently heavy forward buying has been 
going on for a year past, not only for war requirements but 
also in connection with an ever-increasing industrial demand 
in the United States. There is, therefore, keen competition 
for supplies on both sides of the Atlantic, and the price of 
the American fine metal is now actually £135 per ton, and 
may go higher. Selfridge’s accounts for the year ended 
January 3lst make a very fine showing with a trading 
profit of £150,000, as compared with £135,000 a year ago. 
The dividend on the Ordinary shares is raised from 5 to 
6 per cent. When this store was opened, many people 
prophesied disaster, stating that the Americans did not 
understand the psychology of the British; and it was 
possible to point to many big mistakes, such as the Piccadilly 
Hotel, that had been made by Americans. Our own big 
department stores, however, needed waking up, and the 
success of Selfridge’s has presumably stimulated them. This 
success is popular with the Press, for reasons that are 
obvious. Of the Welsh coal companies mentioned here last 
week, the Consolidated Cambrian has increased its dividend 
by one half, paying 15 per cent. as compared with 10 per 
cent. a year previously. 


From the space given in the financial articles in the daily 
press to the different divisions of the investment markets, 
the ordinary reader would not dream of the extent to which 
the rubber share market monopolises business. In the City 
columns of the average paper as much space is devoted 
daily to one section as another, except that the rubber 
section receives less space perhaps than the others. One 
may read that “in spite of the price of the commodity 
weakening one penny to 3s. 5d., there was fair activity 
among rubber shares and prices on the whole were main- 
tained’; whereas if the actual facts were presented the 
paragraph would read something like this: “ Such market 
activity as there is is becoming mote and more concentrated 
upon the shares of rubber-producing companies, in which 
business is probably greater than all the other sections of 
the market put together.” From time to time there are 
set-backs in this market, but I have regularly spoken well 
of rubber shares in this column, because it becomes more 
and more apparent that the future of this industry may be 
envisaged with more confidence than that of perhaps any 
other for several years ahead. The future for most indus- 
tries is obscure, for who can foretell the fiscal régime under 
which we shall be living a few years hence? And a tariff 
may make the fortune of one industry and ruin another. 
In the case of a raw material like rubber, necessary to so 
many industries, no protective duties are likely; and 
although the profits are enormous, this industry does not, 
from its nature, incur the same amount of hostility as, say, 
the shipping industry, the profits of which are even greater. 
What manufacturers think of the price of rubber some time 
ahead is shown by the fact that one company has just sold 
a large part of its production right up to June, 1917, at 
2s. 1ld. per Ib. Most of the shares mentioned here last 
week have risen, particularly Batavia Plantations Invest- 
ment, which have jumped from 25s. to 29s. Bukit Panjongs 
have hardly risen as yet and are at their present price of 
10s. 3d. perhaps the best purchase of the lot. Those who 
are prepared to take some risk, for the prospects of a sharp 
rise, might pick up some of the shares of the Rubber Planta- 
tions Investment Trust. The £1 share, of which 17s. 6d. 
is paid up, is at present quoted at about 18s. 74d., and will 
probably stand at 25s. or 30s. one of these days. 


* * * 


Canada has a bond peculiar to itself in the shape of School 
bonds. A city or district raises funds for education purposes 
by a separate issue, although the city itself collects the 
education rate and makes itself responsible for interest and 
redemption payments. It is as though the Education 
Department of the London County Council issued its own 
loans quite distinct from the Council itself, but that the 
Council guaranteed the loan and collected the education 
rate. Protestant and Catholic school authorities raise their 
loans independently. I have before me particulars of an 
issue just made of $850,000 City of Montreal Catholic School 
Commissioners 5 per cent. Sinking Fund Gold Bonds. The 
price of issue in Canada is 94 per cent., at which the yield 
is £5 8s. per cent., without counting the profit on repayment 
at par in 1945. The particulars state that the Catholic 
population of the district covered by the Montreal Board of 
School Commissioners is 355,796, and that the revenue of 
the Commission from taxes, Government grants, etc., for 
the past ten years has amounted to $6,209,142 and expendi- 
ture to $4,692,270. It is stated that the Commissioners 
have jurisdiction over all the older, wealthier and more 
populous section of the city, and that so far as concerns 
property assessed for Catholic school purposes within that 
section, the bonds rank absolutely pari passu with the City 
of Montreal’s own bonds. The assets of the Catholic School 
Commission are put down as being worth just under 
$6,000,000, but it is added that the present market value 
of their holdings of real estate exceeds $15,000,000. It 1s 
an interesting bond and of a type, I believe, unknown in 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE New STaTEsMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 





inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 


All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 








BOOKS FOR SALE. 


BOeCks.— Sir Thomas Browne, Christian Morals, Ist edit. (1716), 
orig. calf; half-title page defective, but a good copy. Shelley, Queen Mab, 
Ist published edit. (W. Clarke, 1821), slightly stained, but whole. illiem Lilly, 
A Collection of Ancient and Modern Prophesies (1645), short but unusually clean 
copy in cloth covers. Pascal, Pensees (1670), beautifal copy in perfect vellum cover. 
Descartes, Principia, Dissertatio de Methodo, Passiones Anime (lzevir, 1650), 
with many curious cuts. Riehard Farmer, Essay on the Learning of Sh 3 
ist edit. (Cambridge, 1767), boards, blank paper of half-title page mutilated, other- 
wise sound copy. of Common Prayer (Cambridge, 1760), Baskerville's, Ist 
edit., contemp., blue and gilt morocco ; back of cover holed and torn at bottom, but 
a beautiful clean copy. WHAT OFFERS for any of above? Ful! p rtioulars will 
be sent concerning condition, where asked for.—Box 781, Taz New Statesman, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





OOTHAM SCHOOL.—The Bootham School Year Book, 1915, 

is now published ining a review of the work and aims of the School ; 

also special artic es by members of the Staff and Old Boys. A copy of this il!us- 
rated brochure may be obtained from the Hgapmaster, Bootham School, York. 








OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY (near Moorgate Street 

Station, E.C.). To-morrow morning JOSEPH McCABE will give an Address 

on “THE TRIAL OF DEMOCRACY." Service 11 a.m. Musie and Readings 
precede the address. 





TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 

Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

an hen TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
tra) 1565. 











PLAYER'S 


NAVY 
MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS 


White Label. Mild and Medium 
D. D. 
Per Per 
OZ. oz. 





For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military lospitals 

at Hlome and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
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Have you placed a definite order 
for THE NEW STATESMAN with 


your Newsagent? 


Do you realise that the habit of buying from different 


agents each week is responsible for an enormous wastage 


of white paper? 


Will you help us to lessen this wastage by filling 
up the appended form to-day, or by sending a 
prepaid subscription direct to the Publisher ? 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 
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The Wounded Allies 


Relief Committee 


SARDINIA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C. 


Chairman - THE RIGHT HON. LORD SWAYTHLING 
MMIII AAT TUT 








HE COMMITTEE of the Wounded Allies Relief 
Committee announce the transference of their Hospital 


at Dieppe to 
The GRAND HOTEL at POURVILLE 


which has been offered by the French authorities, and appeal 













for public support to meet the expenditure thus involved and to 









provide for the upkeep of the Hospital. 













The Grand Hotel, which is a comparatively modern structure, and 
occupies a magnificent situation on the sea front, has accommodation 
for 300 beds, whereas the present Hospital at Dieppe provides only 
66 beds. 







To meet the expenses of the new Hospital, which are estimated at 
£500 a month, on a basis of 250 to 300 beds, the Committee 
earnestly solicit the generous help of those who sympathise with the 
great cause of our Wounded Allies. 














Fresh Hospital Supplies are constantly needed. There are 300 
beds to maintain. WILL YOU HELP? 








CONTRIBUTIONS SHOULD BE SENT TO THE HON. TREASURER, 
MR. T. O. ROBERTS (MANAGER), LONDON COUNTY AND 
WESTMINSTER BANK, 217 STRAND, W.C. 
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